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Biographia Literaria ; or a Biographical Hiftory of Literature: cons 
taining the Lives of Englifh, Scottifh, and Irifh Authors, from 
the Dawn of Letters in thefe Kingdoms to the prefent Time, chro- 
nologically and claffically arranged. By Jolin Berkenhout, M. D. 
Vol. I, 4to. 185. beards. Dodfley. 


Work formed upon the plan, which this writer has adopt- 
ed, has been hitherto a defideratum in Englifh litera 
ture *. We have a confiderable. number of biographical 





_* The lives of eminent men in Great Britain and. Ireland have 
been written by feverai authors. The following are the principal 
books, which have appeared on this fubject. Commentarii de Scrip- 
toribus Britannicis, 4 Joh. Leland,. 2 vols. vo. 1709 —-Scriptorum 
Hluftrium majoris Brytanniz Catalogus, a Joh. Baleo. fol. 1557.00 
Relationes hittorice de illuftribas Angliz Scriptoribus, 4 Joh. Pitfeo, 
4to. 1639.—Hiftoria Eccletiaftica Gentis Scotorum, a Tho, Demp- 
fter, gto. 1627.—De Scriptoribus Hibernie a Jac. Warzo, gto. 1639. 
—Abel Redivivus, by Tho. Fuller, D. D. 8vo. 1651.—The Worthies 
of Englafid, by the fame, fol. 1662.—Theatrum Poetarum, by Ed. 
Philips, 1675.—Lives of Englith Poets, by Winftanley, 1637.0 
Scriptorum Ecclefiafticorum. Hiftoria literaria, 2 vols. fol. 16838, . 
1740.—Athenz Oxonienfes; by Anth. Wood, 2 vols..fol. 1691, 

1721.—Lives of Dramatic Poets, by Ger. Langbaine, 1691.—Hif- 

torical Library, by bithop Nicolfon, fol. 1696, 1714; &c.—Lives and _ 
Chara&ers of Englith dramatic Poets, by G. Jacobs, $vo. 1719.—Bibli« 

otheca Britannico-Hibernica,by bifhop Tanner, fol. 1748.+-Biographia 

‘Britannica, 7 vols, 1747——1766.—Memoirs of feveral Ladies of Great 

Britain, by G. Ballard, 4to. 1753.—Lives of the Poets, by Theoph,y 

Cibber, 5 vols. 12mo, 1753.—Catalogue of royal and noble Authors, 

by H. Waipole, Efq. .2 vols. 12mo: 1759.—Biographical Dictionary, 

32 vols, 8v0,. 1761.—Bibliotheca Biographica, by Floyd, 3 vols. 8vo,. 

1760.—Companion to the Playhoufe, 2 vols. 12mo. 1764.—Biograe 
‘dhical Hiftory of England, by J. Granger, 4 vols. 4to, 1769. 
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Diionaries ; but the lives of thofe eminent men, which com- 
pofe thefe publications, are thrown into. alphahetical order ; 
and therefore, however accurate, however fatisfactory they may - 
be in other refpeés, they are not calculated to give the reader 
any idea of the rife and progrefs of the fciences, or of the ftate 
of learning at any particular period: This advantage is only 
tobe derived from a biographical hiftory, exhibiting the lives 
of men in a chronological feries. In a work of this nature we 
may fee at one glance how great geniufes have rifen up in this 
kingdom, what authors have been contenyporaries, in what ages 
the country has been enveloped in ignorance and barbarifm, 
and in what centuries it has been illuminated by a conftellatiou 
of illuftrious writers. | 
Bale, Pits, Cave, and fome others, have purfued this plan. 
Cave, whois infinitely fuperior to his predeceffors in every re- 
fpe&t, has ranged his authors with great accuracy, according 
to the time in which they flourifhed; and at the beginning of 
every century has given what he calls the con/pe@us feculi ; that 
is, a fummary view of the errors, herefies, controverfies, per- 
fecutions, councils, and other memorable occurrences of the 
age. But Cave’s hiltory is written in Latin, and on that ac- 
count not adapted to the ufe of the Englifh reader. Though 
it comprehends the Chriftian writers of atmofa!l nations, it is 
confined to thofe, who have written on theslégical fubjects, or 
ecclefiaftical affairs ; and therefore can neither be confidered as 
the hiftory of literature in general, nor as the hiftory of Englith 
literature in particular. x 
_ Dr. Berkenhout has ranged his authors in chronological or- 
der; but, at the fame time, has divided them into claffes, or 
confidered them under various denominations, as, hifturians 
and antiquarians, divines, lawyers, phyficians, poets, philo~ 
fcphers and mathematicians, grammarians, politicians, tra- 
vellers, or mifcellaneous writers; and has therefore given us 
ten different arrangements. This divifion is fometithes arbi- 
_-trary and capricious; for frequently the fame@ thor has been a 
politician and a poet, a traveller and an hftorian, or a philo- 
fopher and a divine, and if he is placed in one of thefe claffes, 
he muft neceffarily be feparated from his brethren in every other. 
In this work king Alfred is clafled among the lawyers, fir Phi- 
lip Sidney and Buchanan among the poets, fir Henry Savile 
among the philofophers, queen Elizabeth, and fir Walter Ra- 
leigh in the catalogue of mifcellaneous writers, fir Thomas 
More, king Henry VIII. and hisqueen. Catharine Parr, inthe 
lift of divines. _ As thefe and many other writers’ may be con- 
fidered under different chara@ers, it would perhaps have been 
better;: if they had been all piaced in one general feries, 
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In the preface to this work the author gives fome account of 
preceding biographers, and a general view of the rife and pro- 
grefs of literature in thefe kingdoms. ie 

In his account of Dr. Cave *, he very jufily obferves, that 
© pious credulity is not a recommendatory qualification in an 
hiftorian.’— He edds, ‘ an hiftorian ought to be of no reli- 
gion.—By an hiftorian of no religion, I mean, fays he, a 
writer poflefied of that degree of capacity, which fees, and 
feels, and allows full weight to the recolleftion, that his being 
born in this or that community is matter of mere accident 3 
and that fuppofing him a Papift, the arguments, which now 
convince him of the truth of his own religion, would have 
been equally conclufive, though he had been born a Quaker or 
a jew.’ . 

This explanation is more obfcure than the propofition it is 
intended to illuftrate. For the author, in order to fhew what 
he means by faying, an hiftorian fhould be of zo religion, fup- 
pofes him to be a Papift, which is a contradi@tion in terms.— 
Popery is either a falfe religion, or it is a true one. If it is 


_ falfe, it is abfurd to fuppofe, that either a fenfible hiftorian, a 


Quaker, or a Jew, can be convinced of its trath, without for- 
feiting all pretenfions to reafon and judgment. If, on the con+ 
trary, popery is true, if he is a reafonable man, .as the argu- 
ment fuppofes, be muft adhere to truth and reafon, that is, 
he muft be a Papift ; and confequently he cannot be a man of 
no religion.—If this impartial hiftorian looks upon all religions 
with equal indifference, he muft either fuppofe,; that there is no 
true religion in the world; of he muft confefs, that he cannot 
diftinguith truth from falthood. In the firft cafe; he mutt op- 
pofe the cleareft and moft inconteftible demonftration, and 
maintain, that Chriftianity is an tmpofture. In the latter cafe, 
which fuppofes him incapable of difcriminating trath from 
falfhood, he muft bea very incompetent hiftorian.—We there- 
fore cannot poflibly fubfcribe to this writer’s maxim, which re- 
guires, that an hiftorian fhould be of ao religion. If he only 
means, that an hiftorian fhould not be a bigot, we agree with 
him, though he has expreffed himfelf carelefsly ; for religion 
and bigotry are very different things. 

In the latter part of the preface, the author gives us a fum- 


mary view of the rife and progrefs of literature in thefe king- 
doms. 





'* The author calls him Mr.Cave. The date of Pits’s book is 
1§19, inftead of 1619. The latter, and perhaps the former, is aty- 
pographical error. 
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This work commences with the life of Gildas, the hiftorian, 
furnamed the Wife, and by fome writers, Badonicus.: Our au- 
thor affirms, that this Gildas was a different perfon from Gil- 
das Albanius, and cenfures Leland for confounding them ; 
that is, for fuppofing there was but one hiftorian of this 
name. : 

Accésding to Bale’s account, Gildas Albanius was of royal 
extradlion ; he went to France for the fake of learning the 
French language ; when he returned, he brought with him a 
collefiion of books of found and orthodox divinity; for be was 
alarmed at the herefy of Pelagius. Pupils came to him from 
every quarter. He led the life of a hermit, pathetically fore- 
warned his countrymen of their impending calamities, and 


earneftly admonifhed the clergy and people to repent of their 


immoralities. He publifhed a book De primis Habitatoribus 
Infulz, Of the firft Inhabitants of this IMand, a Hiftory of the 
Britifh Kings, and other pieces. He died in 512, in an ifland 
near the mouth of the Severn, where he had lived for fome 
time ; and was buried at Glaftenbury. 

Gildas Badonicus, fays the fame writer, was a monk of 
Bangor, and a celebrated preacher of the gofpel, who warmly 
and inceflantly remonftrated againft the vices of the princes, 
the clérgy, and the people of his time. He wrote a hiftory of 
the deftru€tion of Britain by the Saxons, and other pieces, 
. about the year 580, and died at Bangor at the age of go. 

This is the fubftance of what Bale fays of thefe two writers, 
But there feems to be fuch a ftriking refemblance, with refpe& 
to their characters, writings, and other citcumftances, that 
we are perfuaded, there was never more than one hiforian of 
this name. 

The principal writer in favour of our author’s opinion is 
archbifhop Ufher, who chiefly founds his hypothefis on fome 
paflages in the legendary Life of Gildas Aibanius, fuppofed to 
have been written by. Caradoc of Lhancarvan, about the middle 
of the twelfth=century. Yet Caradoc calls him repeatedly 
Gildas Sapiens *, which was a title peculiarly applied to Gildas 
Badonicus. The anonymous author of the life of Gildas, pub. 
Jithed by John a Botco, acknowledges but one hiftorian of this 
name. Voflius fays: ‘ Commentum illud de duobus Gildis 
plané explodi meretur.’ This fiction of the two Gildas’s ought 
‘to be exploded. Bifhop Nicolfon thinks, * it does not appear, 





* Comitante clero et Gilda Sapiente. Caradoc. Lancarvan. in 
Vita Gildx, cap. xxii. Auditoadventu Gildz Sapientis. Ibid. cap. 
xii. Ufferti Antiq. p. 470, 678. 
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that therewas ever more than one,’ notwithftanding what fome 
writers have faid to the contrary. Dr. Gale, the editor of 
Gildas’s hiftory, afferts, that Albanius, Badonicus, and Sapiens, 
were only different titles belonging to one man’*. And Srilling- 
fleet thus expreffes his opinion more fully : ‘ whoever will 
compare the Life publifhed by John a Bofco with the other by 
‘Caradoc, will find, that they were defigned for the fame per- 
fon: and therefore Leland, with far more judgment, mentions 
only one Gildas; while Bale and Pits make more. But it was 
their vanity to multiply authors as weld as books. Orig. Brit. 
Cap. iv. p. 209. 

The following pafflage in gur author’s Life of Gildas claims 
fome confideration.— ‘ ‘Leland fays, ‘ Gildas was born in 
Wales, in. the memorable year, in which Aurelius Ambrofius, 
king of the Britons, defeated the Saxons on the mountain of 
Bath.’ —Conféquently he was born in the year 511.’ 

In a note fubjoined to this paflage, Dr. Berkenhout adds: 


¢ This battle was not fought by Ambrofius, but by Arthur, 
who fucceeded him as king of the Britons. Ambrofius was killed 
in a battle with the Saxons in the year 508, ‘This mifiake of Le- 
land’s is the more extraordinary, as he pretends to write on the 
authority of Gildas himfelf, who probably knew in what reign 
he wasiborn. But the truth of the matter is, Gildas fays not a 
word of Ambrofius. Thefe are his words. * Ex eo tempote 
nunc cives, nunc hoftes vincebant, ufque annum objefionis:Ba- 
donici montis noviflimaque ferme de furciferis non minime ftra- 
gis, quique quadragefimus quartus, ut novi, ordivar annus, 
menfe JAM uno emenfo, quiet mez nativitatis eft.? Now, in 
the opinion of our moit awthentic hiftorians, the Saxons landed 
in Britain in the year 449: ergo Gildas was. born in 493.—Ac- 
carding to oar beft hiftorians this battle was fought in 5:1. Vide 
Rapin, p. 37.’ 

Upon this patiage we fhall take the liberty to make two or 
mae remarks, 

Léland, as our author a is molt :probably mif- 
tiken, with refpe@ to Ambrofius. For that prince, according 
to Matthew of Weftminfter, was poifoned jn 497. 

z. Dr. Berkenhout fuppofes, that Arthur /ucceeded him. But 
here Geoffrey of Monmouth, Matthew of Weltminiter, &c. 
bring in the brother of Ambrofius, U:her Pendragon, and 
then Arthur, the fon of Pendragon, in the year 516, at the 
- Bce of I5. 

3. If Arthur did not fucceed his father till the year 516, 
‘the battle of Badon-hill could not have happened in his reign : 
‘provided it was fowghr in 511. 


ow 





—— 


* Gudas hiftoricus, Albanius, Badonicus, Sapieiis, t tot enim ta. 
Motu titulis. XV Scriptores, pref. p. 1. 
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4. Our biographer tells us, that, ‘ according to our beft 
: hiftorians, it was fought in sas.’ Matthew of Weltminfter 
places it in 520. And Tyrrell, who is generally very accurate 
in thefe matters, affirms, that ail the de Britith manufcripts, 
as well as printed chronicles, relate, that it was fought in 
the year 520. 

5. After the quotation from Gildas our author adds; ‘ in the 
opinion of our moft authentic hiftorians the Saxons landed in 
Britain in the year 449 : ergo, Gildas was born in 493.’— 
This ¢onclufion is inconfiftent with what he faid before. For 
if ¢ our belt hiftorians’ fix the battle. of Badon-hill in 511, 
Gildas was born in 511 ; ergo, notin 493. 

6. Gildas does not fay, the battle was fought forty-four 
years atier the coming of the Sazons, though Bede and Voflius 
-pnderftand him in this fenfe * ; but that the battle was fought 

forty-three years and one satis. before the time in which he 
wrote. And this, he fays, he particularly knows, as that 
event happened in the year of his nativity.—If this be the 
meaning of -the paflage ~, our author’s conclufion is totally 
roundlefs, 

While we make thefe curfory obfervations we muft confefs, 
that we only contend for confiftency, or, at moft, for proba- 
bility. The Britifh hiftory of Pendragon, Arthur, and other 
heroes of thofe times, abounds with fictions; and the hiftorian 

-is obliged at every ftep to work his way through darknefs and 
-confofion. ‘ In hoc negotio, fays Leland, when he enters 
upon the Life of Gildas, nmbhi per tenebras etiam craffiffimas 
elu@andum.’ 

From Gildas Dr. Berkenhout brings down his account of 
‘our hiftorians to John Pits, 1560, But though*he mentions 
feveral obf{cure writers in this department of literature, he has 
taken no notice of Nennius, Florence of Worcefter, Eadmer, 
Simeon of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, William of New- 
burg, Ralph de Diceto, John Brompton, Roger Hovenden, 
“Matthew of Weftmintter, Thomas Walfingham, &c. who are 
as well entitled toa nich in the temple of Fame, as John 
Harding, Henry Bradfhaw, or John Hooker, alias John Vowell, 
and others, whofe works are now configned to oblivion. 

In the clafs of hiftorians the author has. given us the life of 
Nicholas Harpsficld, and in the lift of divines, the life of John 
Harpsfield. Nicholas, we are told, was born in London, edu- 
cated at Winchefter fibool, and.then fent to New College, Oxford, — 

of which he was admitted fellow: fo was John. In 1554, 





* Bede, lib. i. cap. 16. Voll. de Hift. Lat. lib, xi. cap. 21, 
~ Vide Ufferii Aantiq. Cap. 13, He finem, 
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’ both were prebendaries of St. Paul’s, In the fame year Ni- 
cholas was inftituted to the living of Layndon in Effex, and in 
1558 John poffeffed the fame preferment, Nicholas was arche 
deacon of Canterbury:. John, archdeacon of London; but 
. preached at Canterbury. In 1558, Nicholas was ‘ one of the 
feven popith difputants ;? and the fame year, John was * one 
of the difputants on the popifh fide of the queftion.’? Both 
. were committed to prifon: Nicholas was the author of Hift 
toria Anglicana Ecclefiaftica, in the Cott. Lib. Vitel. cap, ix. 
John wrote, Ecclefiaitica Hiftoria Anglicana, MS. Cotton. Vi- 
tel.g. Nicholas indeed Gied in 158353 John in 1578.—Yet if 
Nicholas and John are not the fame, tiey are as like as the 
two Sofias ia the play. 
Affer tells us, that king Alfred, when he was thirty-fix 
"years of age, hardly knew a letter of a book *; that he only 
began to read when he was thirty-nine ; that Gregory’s Dia- 
logues, which are faid by Bale and others to have been tranf{- 
lated by the king, were tranfl.ted by Werfrith, bifhop of Wor- 
cefter, imperio regis +, by the king’sorder. But he gives usno 
intimation, that Alfred wrote any book himfelf. Yet. Affer, 
who was one of his courtiers, would hardly have been filent on 
this fubje&, if his majefty had then ciflinguifhed himfelf by his 
literary produétions.—Our biographer however afferts, * that 
Alfred was a geod grammarian, an excellent rhetorician, an acute 
philofopher, a judicrous hiftorian, a fe/ful mufician, and an able 
architect ;’? and accordingly makes him the author of eleven 
original works {, of atranflation of Bede’s Hiftory of England, 
of Paulinus Orofinus’s Hiftory of the Pagars {a hiftory we never 
before heard of ] St. Gregory’s Paftoral, &c. This is ratfing 
the charater of king Alfred above the extravagant encomiums 
.of Bale, who only fays, ‘ ita do€tus evafit, ut grammaticus, 
philofophus, rhetor, hiftoricus, muficus, & poeta non wulgaris 
haberetur : imo architefitus ac geometer perfedtifimus.’ He 
might have but a very fmall fhare of learning, and yet be ac- 
counted an extraordinary fcholar in that ignorant age, when, 
Affer fays, ‘ there were no good readers in the whole kingdom 
of the Weit Saxons.’ But our author tells us, ‘ he feit the 
mifery of ignorance, and determined even to rival his cotem= 
porary Charlemagne, in the encouragement of literdture,’— 
That he might wifh to rival Charlemagne may be true: but 
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* Per feipfum aliquid adkuc de libris intelligere non poffet: non 
enim adhuc aliquid legere inceperat. Affer. Ed. 1722, p. 46. 

+ Matthew of Weftminfter fays—ad petitionem regis. an. 872. 

} See Critical Review, vol. xxxvi. page 44. 
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Charlemagne was not his cotemporary; for he had been dead 
near forty years before Alfred was born. 

~ When we turn to the atthor’s account of fome of our ve- 
herable reformers, who died at the ftake, we find him fpeak- 
jng of them in the following terms.: 


¢ Wicliff, though an enthufiaft, never reached that pitch of 
wmadne/s, which infeéted his fucceffors in reformation... If he had 
not chofen rather to foften his opinions than be burnt, there 
can be no doubt, but he might have attained the glory of mar- 
tyrdcm? 

—* It may perhaps feem fomewhat unjoft to tarnifh the re- 
putation of thefe unhappy victims to religion ; neverthelefs it is 
very evident, that by a little more flexibility to the neceffity of | 
the times, they might, by faving their lives, have rendered 
more fervice to the caufe, for which they fuffered, than by burn- 
ing at the flake. “The influence; which fuch executions might 
have upon the multitude is of little effe&. The religion of a 
Nation is not determined by the opinions of the multitude. Un- 
der Henry VIII, the people, like the prince, were neither Pa- 
pr nor Proteftants; with Edward VI. they were Proteftants ; 

ith Mary they were Papifls: and with Elizabeth they were Pro- 
teflants again.’ Life of Latimer. 

¢It is amazing, that any diverfity of opinion, abort the 
- ™eaning of a few words in the fame book, fhould produce fuch 
fruitlefs obitinacy on one part, and diabolical cruelty on the 
other !? Life of john Fryth, 

¢ It is impoflible to refle& on thefe dreadful acts of cruelty 
without horror and deteftation; but one cannot help, at the 
fame time, accufing thefe martyrs of folly, or rather madne/s, in 
fuffering themfelves to be burnt alive, rather than fly their 
‘country for a time, or /eem to acquiefce in Opinions, which they 
‘themfelves had ftrenuoufly maintained but a few years before. 
Their martyrdom was of no ufe to the caufe; and they Anew 
that queen Mary’s fucceffor was a Proteftant.’ Life of Ridley. 


In. favour of thefe unhappy men it may be confidered, that. 
they were not, like fome philofophical hiftorians, attached to 
wo religion. In their eftimation, Chriftianity was a facred 
thing, They did not think themfelves at liberty to equivocate 

with God. They had no place to fly to. They could never 
fuppofe, that queen Mary would die at the age of forty-three ; 
and they. could not poflibly know, that Elizabeth would fuc« 
_ceed her, 
a One of our author’s obfervations on this fubje& is new and 
curious, 
4 fei 18 ‘iin polhble, fays he; to refleét on thofe horrid executions, 


without lofing all charity for religious fyftems, and almoft-for 
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buman nature itfelf. However we are obliged to thefe pious 
affaffins for having furnifhed us with a powerful argument in 
proof of a futare life, founded on the jultice of God. They 
have alfo fhewn us, that the exiftence of devils is not incompat- 
ible with the plan of the Creator: for it is impoffible for the 
moft luxuriant imagination to conceive a fcene.in hell more ex- 
quifitely infernal, than a bench of ecclefiaftics, whether Papifts, 
Lutherans, or Calvinifts, condemning to be confumed by fire, 
a fellow creature for his sruigr, for which belief it being in- 
voluntary, ‘he is not accountable even to God himfelf.’ 


On this bold fentence, the laft in this quotation, we (hall 
only obferve, that our belief or unbelief depends greatly on 


our temper and inclination. A man is an infidel, with refpe@ 


to the exiftence of a Deity, the truth of Chriflianity, the reality 
of a future ftate, &c. not becaufe he cannot believe thefe 
points ; but becaufe he is obftinate, and will not be convinced 
bv reafon. Can an Atheift, or a Deift, have the temerity to 
fay to his Maker, my belief is involuntary, and I am not ac- 
countable for my want of faith ? Before he can avail himfelf 
of fuch a prefumptuous plea, he muft be fure, that he has 
taken every proper method to inform his underftanding and 
difcover the truth; which, we believe, no philofopher, who 
knows himfelf,. will pretend to afleit.— We offer thefe few re- 
flections, not merely } in confequence of the author’s remark in 
- the foregoing citation, but in anfwer to the fame fentiment, 
which he has advanced in other places, where he feems to 
think it ridiculous to fuppofe, that a man wants virtue, be- 
-caufe he wants faith; or that his want of faith is in any de- 
"gree criminal. 

Though thefe extracts may feem to fuggeft an unfavourable 
idea of Dr. Berkenhout’s performance, yet we muft do the 
learned author the juttice to obferve, that it is by no means 


deftitute of merit. The plan is much better calculated to give . 


the reader a view of the gradual progrefs of literature, than 
any biographical dictionary. But whether a general feriés 
would not have been better, than a variety of arbztrary claffes, 
we fhall leave our readers to determine. The lives are con- 
cife, a confideration of no fmall importance. The language is 
clear and manly, The authorities, which are indifpenfibly ne- 
Ceffary in a work of this nature, are placed in the margin; and 
all mifcellaneous remarks are fubjoined in the form. of 
notes, 

The critical reader may certainly find many faults and in- 
advertencies in this volume. But he fhould confider the dif 
ficulties attending a work of this extenfive kind. The bio- 
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grapher muft have an uncommon fhare of learning to qualify 
him for his undertaking ; a large colle&tion of books to fupply 
him with materials; an indefatigable induftry to carry him 
through all his tedious and unentertaining refearches; an ex- 
_traordinary fagacity to difcover the truth among a thonfand 
fallacies and mifreprefentations ; at’ the fame time, a lively 
imagination, and a facility of expreffion ; or, in a word, the 
art of giving his narrative thofe embellifhments of ftyle, which 
every reader of tafte will naturally expe&. In this view of 
, things, Dr. Berkenhout’s attempt to bring down his hiftory to 
the prefent time, is entitled to our admiration ; and we eafily 
overlook thofe defeds, 


quos aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana pariim cavit natura. 
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A Praétical Treatife on Chimneys. Containing full DireGions for 
preventing or removing Smoke in Houfes, Illujtrated with Copper- 
plates. smo. 35. Cadell. 


T is aremark but too true, that philofophers generally ex- 
ercife their faculties on fpeculations which feem little 
calculated for any praétical benefit to mankind. Their expe- 
riments and obfervations are frequently calculated for their 
own amufement, or to raife our wonder and furprize. Think- 
ing it beneath them to apply their obfervations to praétical 
ufes in life, they leave that to be done by the operative 
artift, who feldom has time and capacity to acquire knowledge 
~ fufficient for the purpofe, 

On this account the laudable endeavours of the ingenious 
author of this little book, are the more commendable and 
valuable. Smoky houfes are common complaints in every 
part of the nation; a general grievance; and yet how few 
know any thing of the caufes or remedy of fo conftant and 
difagreeable an attendant on domeftic life! The fpeculative 
philofopher knows how to account for the afcent of fmoke, 
‘and the motions of fluids, &c. as produced from various 
caufes ; but fcarcely ever fubmits to learn the ftru&ture of a 
chimney and the other parts of buildings, fo as to enable 
him to be a competent judge of the fubje&t: while the 
workman, with little or no knowledge befides that of putting 
his materials together, generally looks for the caufe of fmoky 
“houfes in a [wrong place.—But our author knows enough of 
the theory, and he reafons juftly ; he is well acquainted wich 
th. | . : the 
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the nature, ftructure, and effets of chimneys and other part® 
of buildings; he has apparently confidered all the caufes 
which produce the inconvenience of fmoke in our apart- 
ments, and has given ample direétions for the prevention and 
cure of it, in a ftyle plain and intelligible to every perion of 
common fenfe, illuftrated by drawings, which convey the 
cleareft idea and fulleft convilion of the reafons he af- 
figns. 

He has divided the work into three fections. In the firft he 
treats of fmoky houfes occafioned by faults in the ftructure of 
the chimney itfelf. And here he takes occafion to give plain 
dire€tions to operative mafons for remedying fuch faults, and 
for the conftruGion of new chimneys, fo as moft effectually to 
carry off the fmoke. Inthe fecond fection he treats on the in- 
convenience occafioned by faults in other parts of the build- 
ing, altogether independent of the ftructure of the chimney it- 
felf, Here he gives good dire&tions and examples of the effeéts 
of doors and windows on the draft of chimneys, either to caufe 
or prevent the fmoking of apartments, exemplified both in 
fingle rooms, and in combinations of them ; the effects of the 
windows and doors confidered in various pofitions, and the 
wind as blowing in different direGlions, In the third fefion 
he confiders fmoky houfes that are fuch from a wrong pofition 
of the building with regard to external objeGs. Here the ef- 
fe&ts of fituation are clearly evinced ; in general it appears that 
all confined fituations are bad; fuch as are over-topped by 
other objects, whether hills, buildings, or trees. He gives 
tules by which the different claffes of fmoky houfes may be eafily 
.diftinguifhed from one another, 

He next defcribes a few anomalous cafes, which do not come 
fo immediately under either of the three general caufes above 
mentioned: propofes the remedies with his ufual plainnefs 
and rationality: and finally lays down plain hints to inex- 
perienced archite&s, to enable them to diftinguifh and guard 
againit thefe circumftances that have a natural tendency to 
occafion fmoke; whether they arife from the pofition or from 
the internal divifion of the houfe, Among many others, the 
ill effeéts of {mall rooms are very firiking, and juftly condemned 
by our author. 

We fhall extra& a few obfervations from the fecond fe&ion, 
which, as well as the whole book, may be read with plea- 
fyre and. profit by the pasenehers the gentleman, and the 
mechanic, 
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© Of /moky Houses occafioned by Faults in o:ber parts of the Building, 
altogether independent of the Stru@ure of the Chimney itfelf. 


¢ The firft defe& I thall take notice of, is too great clofenefs 
of the room. Smoke, as fhewn above, is impelled up the chim- 
ney by the preffure of the air entering at the fire-place, and 
rifing upwards after being rarefied by the. heat of the fire; 
but if frefh air is not admitted into the apartment in fu fficient 
quantities, to fupply the confumption by the fire, the room 
will be quickly exhaufted, and the air'in it become as light as 
the external air at the top of the chimney, fo that the fmoke 
will a readily be difperfed into ‘ahe chamber as through the 
chimney. 

‘ In this cafe, if any door or window is opened, fo as to 
admit plenty of free air, the fmoke will be quickly difpelled, 
and the proper circulation eftablifhed. The fame effe& will 
be produced, by making a fmall hole in fome of the fides of 
the room) but unlefs this be done with fome judgment, it 
may frequently add to the difeafe, as it may concur with fome 
of the oiber caufes of finoky houfes, to be afterwards men- 
tioned, 

* A better method of remedying this evil would be, to 
have a fmall-hole made in the wall at the back of the chim- 
ney, and limmediately underneath it: or a fmall perforation 
made in the wall in any other convenient manner’; the one 
end of which fhould communicate with the external air, and 
the other communicate with the chamber ih ahy place near 
the grate, and as low down as pofiible, through which a con- 
fiant fupply of air would be adminiftered to the fire, without 
the {mai!eft inconvenience or trouble. 

* If this»were practifed; doors and wincows-might with fafety 
‘be: made much clofer thanufual, and our apartments rendered 
equally warm and comfortable, with a much finaller quantity 
of feuél than we ufe at prefent.. For as the-fife, in the ordi- 
nary mode of conftructing chambers, is kept ‘alive by a con- 
ftant fucceffion of cold air from thé doors, Windows, and other 
cranniesiof the room, rufhing towards the chimney in all di- 
_reétions, the air of the room, which, if not cooled by this 

means, would be quickly heated toa great degreé, is conftantly 
kept cold, in fpite of the ftrong heat of a blazing fire’; which, 
at the fame time that it fcorches the parts*of our botly that 
-are:moft,expofed to it, does not warm the parts which ate 

turned from it; and we experience at the fame time a burnifig 
heat and piercing cold, which is often produétive of the mot 
@ifagreeable effects, But if the fire were fupplied with air a 
the 
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the manner abovementioned, there would be: lefs-air drawa 
in through the crannies of the room, fo that what was within 
would be foon warmed, and continue long fo, even with a 
{mall degree of heat: | 

‘ However improper this might be for people in perfed 
health, it might furely be of great ufe for thofe who are ina 
weakly habit of body; efpecially if care were taken to carry 
off the foul air, by having a fmall tube leading from the up- 
per part of the room to the top of the houfe, through which 
the air that had been rendered noxious by the fmoke of 
candles,, or perfpiration, would be conveyed away, and a fuc- 
ceflion of frefh air admitted from the tube near the fire-place 
to fopply that want. 

« If any one fhould think of adopting this fpecies of re~ 
finement, it is proper he fhould be warned of the incon- 
veniencies that may attend it, as well as the benefits that 
may refult from it.. [{ fhall therefore be excufed for point- 
ing thefe out on this occafion with fome degree of precifion. 
_ £ Perhaps nothing contributes fo much towards preferving 
the health of fedentary and reclufe perfons, as the fires that 
are ufually burnt in our apartments; as they perform the 
part of a perpetual ventilator, which helps to carry off the 
foul air, that is continually generating by the breath of the 
company, and-burning of the candles; which would foon be 
accumulated in fuch quantities as to become extremely 
noxious, were it not for the aid that this affords us in cold 
climates.—On this account open fires, which are much more 
chearful, are-alfo more conducive to health, than concealed 
fteves, which are employed in fome cold countries. We 
ought therefore to adhere to our own old fafhton, and not be 
in too much hafte to imitate our frugal neighbours in this 
particular. 

© For the fame reafon I would by no means advife, that the 
method above defcribed of feeding the fire with frefh air, 
fhould be adopted without proper precautions, For fhoulc our 
doors and windows be made very clofe, and thefe pipes for ad- 
mitting air be left open, the frefh air would be fo readily ad- 
mitted by that means, as'to keep the air of the room in zgui- 
dibrie with the external atmofphere, fo that little or none 
would be prefled in through the crannies at which it at pre- 
fent enters; and the perpetual ventilation would thus be 
ftopped,—and the foul air be continually retained in the. room ; 
which might thus indeed be heated at a much fmaller expence, 
and more cqually, than at prefent, but it would be.at the fame 
time lefs healthful to the inhabitants. 
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© It would, therefore, by no means be fafe to introduce the 
cool air by this contrivance, without at the fame time open- 
ing’ a vent-hole in the top of the room, by which the foul air 
might be carried out of the apartment. This might be done 
by means of a fmall tube opening into theeroom, either in or 
near the ceiling ; which might either be carried to the top of 
the building, or be made to communicate with the external air 
by a fmall perforation through the wall at the roof of the room, 
by means of either of which a proper circulation would be eftab- 
lifhed, and the foul air be carried off. 

‘ For the fire would no fooner have warmed any particles of 
air within the room, than thefe would be greatly expanded, 
and rife immediately upwards, fo-as to fill the higher parts of 
the room with rarefied air;—-and as other particles would be 
fucceffively heated and rarefied in their turn, by their expanfive 
force they would prefs upon the fides of the apartment in 
every place, fo as to force the lighteft particles through the 
opening left for that purpofe in the top of the room, by which 
means the fouleft air would be gradually drawn off, without 
defcending again into the lower regions, to the annoyance of 
the company. 

* By attending to thefe circumftances, it will appear fuffi- 
ciently obvious, that a room which has fuch a ventilator 
within itfelf in the roof, will be more fweet and wholefome 
than one in the ordinary fafhion.—For although the fire ven- 
tilates the under part of the room well enough; yet fuch par- 
ticles of air as are rarefied by its ation at fuch a diftance from 
it, as to be buoyed: upwards beyond the reach of the chimney, 
when they once rife above the top of the mantle will be carried 
dire&ly to the top of the room, where they muft remain 
clogged with the foul vapours ; having no outlet through which 
they can iffue forth to the open air. 

* To cure this evil, a fpecies of ventilator has been lately 
contrived, by fitting a Ymall circular whtel of metal into one 
of the upper panes of the higheft window ;—which is certainly 
of fome utility, unlefs where it is attended with other incon- 
veniencies, which now require to be pointed out. 

‘ If a vent-hole is made in the roof of the room, through 
which. the rarefied air may be readily emitted, ‘it muft foliow, 
that as the -air within the room is gradually heated, and thus 
carried off, fome cool frefh air muft infinuate itfelf into the 
room to fupply that deficiency, as well as to keep the fire alive : 
but if there isno vent for the heated air in the room but through 
the pipe of the chimney, there will be lefs danger. that the 
{moke will be drawn from it into the apartment, than if _ 
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be another opening made for carrying off that heated air;—fo 
that any thing of this fort muft have a tendency to diminifh 
the draught of the chimney, and may on fome occafions 
produce fmoke, where it would not have appeared with- 
out if. 

‘ Every opening, therefore, of the fort here mentioned, 
ought to be fo contrived, as to admit of being fhut or opened 
at pleafure, fo as that a remedy may be at hand for this dif- 
eafe whenever it may become troublefome.—But rhe wheel- 
ventilators above alluded to do not admit of this, and are on 
this account imperfect. 

‘ There is no neceflity for having that opening very large on 
any occafion, but it ought to be fo formed as to admit of being 
eafily contrafed without being wholly fhut; which might be 
beft effected by having the mouth of it covered with a fliding 
fhutter, like that on the end of a tele‘cope, which might be 
clofed or opened to any degree at pleafure. 

‘ But if this pipe in the upper part of the room will have 
fome tendency in any cafe to produce fmoke, it will be rather 
in greater danger of occafioning this, if the frefh air is ad- 
mitted to the fire by the pipes above defcribed, than in the or- 
dinary way.—For as the room, as well as the chimney, muft 
in this cafe be in a great meafure fupplied with freth air from 
thefe tubes, there would be fome danger, that in iffuing into 
the room it might draw fome fmoke along with it.—This 
danger, however, it muft be acknowledged, is but very f{mall; 
next to nothing,—as. all the frefh air that would flow from 
thefe into the room would iffve at the under part next the 

hearth, where there would be no fmoke.—What fhould go 
once through the grate, could never be drawn from the chim- 
ney, unlefs by extreme imprudence in allowing too great an 
opening in the roof of the room. 

* It would be better, however, on al! occafions to obviate this 
inconvenience, fmall as it is, by the following contrivance, 
which would render our apartments more fweet, wholefome,— 


equally warm in every part, and more agreeable upon the 
whole, than any other. | 


‘ Let another opening be made in the ceiling of the room, - 


having a communication with a fmall pipe that fhould lead 
from thence either to the outfide of the wall, or to any other 
part of the building that might be judged more. convenient ; 
where it fhould be bent, and conduéted downwards, till it 
reached the ground; where it fhould be left open, to com- 
municate with the external air.—In this fituation the coal 
external air would be forced in at the lower opening of the 


tube, 
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tube *, and made to afcend into the apartment, in proportion 
to the quantity that efcaped towards the higher regions by 
means of the ventilator.—And as that weighty air would no 
fooner enter the room than it would tend towards the floor by 
its own natural gravity, it would gradually mix with the 
heated air in its defcent,—become in fome mealure warmed 
by that means, and equally difperfed through the room, fo as 
flowly and imperceptibly to reach the candles and the com- 
pany in the room, and fupply them with a fofficient quantity 
of frefh and wholefome air, without the inconveniencies to 
which the company are fubjeéted by the ufual way of admitting 
frefh air. For, if it enters near the floor of the apartment, it 
is hurried along in a rapid undivided ftream towards the fire- 
place, and firiking upon the legs and inferior parts of the 
body,. affe&ts them with a ftrong fenfation of cold. To over- 
come the effets of this, large fires mult be kept; by which 
other parts of the body are warmed to an extraordinary det 
gree, which is produ@ive of moft of thofe diforders that are 
pernicious to the young, and-often prove fatal tothe old, dur- 
ing, the winter feafon, in thefe cold regions. 

¢ Thus might our apartments be kept conftantly, and mo- 
derately, and equably warm, at a moderate expence, without 
endangering our health on the one hand, by refpiring a con~ 
fined, ftagnant, and putrid air,—or, on the other hand, by 
fubje€ting ourfelves to fuch danger of catching colds, con- 
fumptions, and rheumatic complaints, by being expofed to 
fuch exceedingly unequal degrees of heat and’ cold, as are 





* * Such readers as have been little accuftomed to fpeculations of 
this fort, will be at a lofs to comprehend in what manner two 
holes, both of them in the roof of the room, and communicating 

' with the air, without any valve, or other contrivance for opening 
or clofing of themfelves, fhould yet anfwer the two very oppofie 
purpofes, one of conftantly bringing cool air into the room, with- 
out emitting any warm air,---and the other, of as conftantly emiting 
warm and admitting no cool air. 

¢ They will pleafe advert, that the one of thefe tubes commu- 
nicates with the atmofphere at the bottom of the houfe, and the 
other towards the top: --the opening of the one is beneath the level 
of the room, that of the other above it.—Now as the air is more 
denfe at the furface of the ground than at any height above it, the 
warm rarefied air will naturally iffue at that opening where jt meets 
with leait refiftance, which muft invariably be through that which 
opens to the external air at the greateft height ;—and as the cool'air 
will naturally be prefled into the rogm by that opening where the 
air is moft weighty, this muft invariably be by that which is neareft 
the furface of the earth, © | 
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unavoidable where ovr apartments are fo open as to admit 
a ready paflage to the external air during the winter feafon, 

¢ The reader will eafily perceive; that all that has been here 
faid, has a reference only to thofe apartments in cold climates 
and rigorous weather, where: fire to warm them becomes nee 
ceffary.—In warmer regions, or during the fwmmer feafon, 
there can be no objection to the, wheel ventilater in. the win- 
dow.—It is a fimple contrivance, and a fafe and effeGual mean 
of preferving the air in our apartments fweet and wholefome at 
that feafon.’ 
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A Cod: of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinations of the Pundits, from a@ 
“Perfian Tranflation, made from the Original, written in the 
Shanfcrit Language. 4to, London, 1776.—Printed at the 
Expence of the Eaft India Company, and not to be pure 
chafed. 


"THE ingenious gentleman who has obliged the world with 
this tranflation of the Gentoo Code of Laws, is Mr. Na- 
thaniel Braffey Halhed, diftinguifhed a few years ago at Chrift 
‘Church College in Oxford by his claffical abilities; which 
place he. quitted for India—exchanging the cool retreats of 
academic: bowers for the heat, and the hurry, and the buftle 
of Eaftern traffic. f 

If the language of this Jong work {tood in need of any apo- 
Jogy, it.might perhaps filence criticifm to hint, the. author’s 
diftance from the Britifh court, whofe funfhine always gives the 
prefent colour to the Britifh language—it might poffibly fuf- 
fice ‘to obferve the confufion of tongues with which our young 
-author had to ftruggle—it would furely be fufficient to ufe his 
own words, where he fays, that § he finds himfelf involuntarily 
held forth to the public as an author, almoft as foon as h¢ has 
commenced to be a man.’ But 


Haud tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis 
Tempus eget. 


One thing we will notice with regard to the grammar ; that 
the indicative and the conjunétive moods are too frequently cone 
founded throughout ; or rather the latter is entirely neglected 

—a fault of which Johnfon in his Di&tionary complains ; a faule 

which ftill univerfally prevails ; and which we fhould not have 

marked in this performance, if it were not almoft the only 
imperfe&tion which we can difcover in it. 

- For the fidelity of the tranflation we muft leave , governor 

neral Haftings to be anfwerable; by whofe defire it was un- 


Ver, LXIV. Sept. 1777+ N cons 
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dertaken, and'who {peaks of ‘its great fidelity in his letter to the 
court of direors. Es ~ 4 
~_As this curious book is-only in private hands, our. bufinefs 
muft be to give fuch an account of it, and of Mr. Halhed’s 
learned preface, ‘as, in fome meafure, to fatisfy. thofe of our 
readers who may perhaps never meet with it. Though we 
cannot help exprefling our hopes that the India Company, -after 
printing a book fo handfomely;: will make it public in fome 
way which may'do them credit ; and. not give difcontented 
Curiofity an opportunity to charge them with a monopoly of 
the learning, as well as of the riches, of the Eaft. 

' ‘This code of laws was tranflated from the original Hindoo 
text into the Perfian idiom, by. eleven pundits or compilers, 
From Perfian it is tranflated into Englifh, by Mr. Halhed. 
Prefixed is.a gloflary.of fuch Shafcrit, Perfian, and Bengal words, 
as occut,in the work ;;.which opens with a fhort Preliminary 
Difcourfe, written by thei Bramins, ‘ as well to fet forth the 
motives and ufes of the#¢ompilation’ (to ufe Mr. Halhed’s 
words), ‘as to gratify the-honeft'vanity of every fenfible mind, 
in giving fome account of itfelf and of its labours.’ This is a 
moft fublime performance: We fhall oblige our readers with it 
at length ; we fay od/ige, becaufe we are perfuaded that even this 
enlighteried quarter. of the world cannot boaft any thing that 
foars fo comp.etely above the narrow, vulgar, fphere of preju- 
dice and prieticraft. The moft amiable part of modern phi- 
Jofophy is hardly upon a level with the extenfive charity, the 
comprehenfive benevolénce, of a few rude, untutored, Hindoo 
bramins. Bit let it fpeak:for itfelf. 


~ 

¢ From men of enlightened underftandings and found judg- 
ment, who, in their refearches after trath, have {wept from their 
hearts the duft of malice and oppofition, it is not concealed, that 
the contrarieties of religion, and diverfities of belief, which are 
‘caufes of envy, and of enmity to the ignorant, are in fack.a 
manifeft demonitration of the power of the Supreme Being: for 
itis evident, that a painter, by fetching a multiplicity of figures, 
and by arranging a variety of colours, procures a reputation 
among men}; and a gardener, for planting a diverfity of fhrubs, 
and‘for producing a humber.of different flowers, gains credit 
‘and commendation ; wherefore it is abfurdjty and ignorance. to 
view, in an inferior light, Him who created both the painter and 
‘the gardener. The truly intelligent well know, that the dif- 
ferences‘and varicties of created things are a ray of his glorious 
eflence, and that the contrarieties of conftitutions are a type of 
his wonderful attributes ; whofe complete power formed all créa- 
tures of the animal, vegetable, and material world, from the 
” four elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be an ornament . 

to the magazine ‘of creation; and whofe comprehenfive bene- 
ve es volence 
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volence felefted man, the center of knowledge, to have the do. 
minion and authorify over the ret; and, having beftowed, upon 

this favourite object, judgment and underftanding, gave him fu- 
premacy over the corners of the world; and, when he had put 

into his hand the free control and arbitrary difpofal of all affairs, 

Fie appointed to each tribe its own faith, and to every fect its 

own religion; and having introduced a numerous variety of 

cafts, and a multiplicity of different cuftoms, He views in each 
particular place the mode of worthip refpedtively appointed to 

it; fometimes He is employed with the attendants upen the 
mofque, in counting the facred beads; fometimes he is in the 
temple, at the adoration .of idols; the intimate of the Muffule 

man, and the friend of the Hindoo; the companion: of the. 
Chriftian, and the confidant of the Jew. Wherefore men of. 

. exalted notions, not being bent ypon hatred and oppofition, but 
confidering the collected body of creatures as an objec of the 

power of the Almighty, by inveftigating the contrarieties of fect, 

and the different cuftoms of religion, have ftamped to themfelves 

a laiting reputation upon the page of the world ; particularly in 

i the extenfive empire of Hindoftan, which is a moft delightful 
3 country, and wherein are collected great numbers of Turks, of 
Perfians, of Tartars, of Scythians, of Europeans, of Armee 
nians, of Abyffinians. And whereas this kingdom was the long 
refidence of Hindoos, and was governed by many powerful 
roys and rajahs, the Gentoo religion became catholic and uni- 
verfal here; but when it was afterwards ravaged, in feveral 
parts, by the armies of Mahomedanifm, a change of religion 
took place, and a contrariety of cuftoms arofe, and all affairs 
were tranfacted, according to the principles of faith in‘the con- 
quering party, upon which perpetual oppofitions were engen- 
dered, and continual differences in the decrees of juftice ; fo that 
7 in every place the immediate magiltrate decided all caufes ac- 
 eording to his own religion; and the Jaws of Mahomed were the 
ftandard of judgment for the Hindoos,. Hence terror and con- 
fufion found a way to all the people, and juitice was nog ime 
partially adminiftered; therefore a thought fuggefted itfelf ta 
the governor-general, the honourable Warren Haftings, to in- 
veftigate the principles of the Gentoo religion, and to explore 
‘the cuftoms of the Hindoos, and to procure a tranflation of them 
in the Perfian language,-that they might become gniverfally 
known by the perfpicuity of that idiom, and that a book might 

be compiled to preclude all fuch contradictory decrees in fue - 

ture, and that, by a proper attention to.each religion, juftice 
might take place impartially, according to the tenets of every 
feét.. Wherefore bramins, ‘learned in the Shafter (whofe names 
are here fubjoined) were invited from all parts of the kingdom 
to Fort-William, in Calcutta, which is the capital of Bengal 
and Bahar, and the moft authentic books, both ancient and mo- 
dern, were collected, and the original text, delivered in the 
Hindoo language, was faithfully tranflated by the interpreters 
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into the Perfian'idom. They began their work in May, 17 7738 
anfwering to the month Jeyt, 1180 (Bengal ftyle) and finifhed it 


by the end of February, 1775, an{wering to the month Phaiigoon, 
1182 (Bengal ftyle).’ 


The Code is then divided into twenty one chapters, and moft . 


of the chapters into fe€tions. Of the chapters the heads are: 
¢ Lending and Borrowing.’ —‘ The Divifion-of inheritable Pro- 
perty.’ —* Juftice.’ —.‘ Truft or Depofit.’— ‘ Selling a Stran- 


get’s Property.”——- ‘ Shares.’— <‘ Gift’— ‘ Servitude.’— 
* Wages.’— ‘ Rent.’— ‘ Purchafe.?— * Botindaries.’— ¢ Shares 
in the Cultivation of Lands.’— ‘ Cities. and Towns.’— ‘ Scan- 


dal.’— ¢ Affault.’— * Theft’— * Violence.”— * Adultery.’ 
* Women,’— ‘ Sundry articles.’ 

The laws, our readers will imagine, are local, peculiar, 
charaéteriftic—adapted to the nature of the climate, to the 
genius ‘of the people. Many there are which would find no 
place in European codes; as we are not without many which 
Afiatic legiflators would wifely reject. ‘The politician, how- 
ever, the lawyer, in turning over this work, will find much to 
gratify curiofity ; not a little to enlarge obfervation. Mr. Halhed 
has rendered more reat fervice to his country, to the world in 
general, by this ‘performatice, than éver flowed from all the 
wealth of all the nadcbs by whom the country of thefe poor 
people has been plundered. 

In this'Code of Geiitoo laws we have fearched to no purpofe 
for fome paflage declaring that, when, after a certain feries of 
years, a nation of white people fhould come over the great 
water, bearing in their hands.a meflage from their queen, re- 
quefting leave to trade. in the country of the Geritoos; the 
Gentoos fhould grant them that leave, fhould trade wirh'thofe 
people—and that it fhould be lawful for thofe people, having 
fo gained leave of trade, to begin to rob and plunder their 

, hokts; to’convert their ftor-Houfes into fortificati ions; their im- 
plements of traffic into inftruments of war: that the white 
people fhould no longer be merchants in the land, but mat- 
ters, legiflators ; that the natives fhould ferve that people, 
the princes of the land fhould be in bondage to thofe ftran- 

ers whom they received as guefts; and that it fhould be 
jut and lawful for thefe white men of trade to go into the 
country of the Gentoos, and to poffefs it, and to carty away 
their, wealth over the vaft ocean ; to*murder their princes for 
fait, their nobles for beetle: iut—to alte the inhabitants 
for tobacco. 

In this whole code no fuch law appeats ; ‘thodgh it might 
properly lave made part of the chapter of Theft. It is to be 
found, however; we fuppote, in the more enlightened codes of 
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European laws, in the facred Shafter perhaps of European faith ; 
and what copper- faced Gentoo fhall then prefume to murmur! 
The Preface to the Code, written b@ the bramins, is ex- 
ceedingly curious—It contains the Gentoo account of the 
creation, and the requifite qualifications of a magiftrate. 
Our readers would not eafily pardon us if we omitted to lay 
before them the latter part of this preface. Wealth is not the 


only, nor the moft valuable, commodity, which Britain might 
Import from India. | 


© Account of the Qualities requifite for a Magiftrate, and of bis 
mployment. 

¢ Providence created the magiftrate for the guardianfhip of all. 
The magiftrate muft not be confidered as a mere man; even’in 
the cafe of the magiftrate’s being a child, he muft Rill be looked 
upon in the light of the Dewtah *; in truth, the magiftrate is the 

Dewtah in a he form, born in this world: the magiftrate 
~ muft never be held low and contemptible; if any perfon con- 
Ceives the magiftrate to be mean and abject, fuch perfon the mas 
giftrate deftroys, together with all his effets and property ; and 
to whomfoever the magiftrate behaves with refpecét and kindnefe, 
fuch perfon’s effets and property become extenfive;. and againft 
whomfoever he is enraged, that perfon dies ; and whoever vi- 
difies and abufes the magiftrate, {ports with his own life. 

* Providence created ‘punifhment. for the prefervation of the 
magiftracy ; if the magiftrate inflicts punifhment according to 
the Shafter +, his fubjeéts are obedient to his commands ; if he 
Oimits to panifh accorditig to the Shafter, his kingdom and his 
property become ruined’and defolate. 

‘© For four months the maziftrate fhall not colleé&- tribute from 
the fubject, but thal! give them free agency ; and endeavour, by 
promoting their fatisfaction and content, to caufe them to cul- 
lives and improve their lands: during the remaining eight 
/ months, he fhall colle the fettled yearly tribute ; and. fhall ap» 
point Hircarrahs and ipies through his kingdem,.to infpect what 
employment each perfon purfues, and if tranquillity is preferved ; 
sad when men are guilty of crimes, he fhall caufe them to be 
feized ; and, becoming as inexorable as the kingdom of death, 
fhall infli@ punifhment on them: fuch good works let the ma- 
giftrate practife ; and Jet him addrefs the people in kind and af 
fetionate terms, that they may a!l be contented and thankful 
under him; and let him be fo- formidable, that his enemy may 
‘not be able to come into his prefence; let him alfo be patient 
and forbearing, and fupport the burthens of all his people. 

"es The magiftrate fhall caufe to be made for himfelf a round 
Chat-her, or umbrella, of the feathers of the bird Lut,.or of 
peacock’s feathers. — : 
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¢ Whoever is of laudable principles and acute judgment, and- 
of good actions, and of right opinions, and a man of rank, and 
of courage, and a commender of what is laudable, and with’ 
whom the Reyots * are contented, and who is defcended from a 
father and anceftors, who were counfellors to the magiftrate, of 
fuch perfons the magiftrate fhall conftitute feven or eight coun- 
fellors to himfelf. 

* Whoever has memory to ‘retain what he hears, and who 
{peaks fo intelligibly that no doubt of his meaning arifes in his 
audience, and who is a man of good aétions, and not of profli- 
gate habits, and who keeps in fubjeétion his luft, his anger, his 
avarice, his folly, his drunkenn@{fs, and his pride, and is a man 
well inftruéted in fcience, fuch perfon the magiftrate fhall contti- 
tute his Leekhuk or Moonfhi, and writer. 

‘ Whoever is of laudable principles, and very capable in all 
the Shafter, and in bufinefs, and who can underftand the mean- 
ing of anod or a fign, and whocan difcern from the motion of 
the magiftrate’s: lips, or the afpect of his countenance, ‘the ma- 
giftrate’s pleafure or difpleafure, and who is ref{pectable before 
ail others, and who can well finifh whatever bufinefs he goes 
upon, and who can setain any fpeech that he hears, and whois 
not governed by luft, or anger, or avarice, or folly, or drunk- 
ennefs, or pride, and who is acquainted with the different cir- 
cumftances of al] kingdoms, and can diftinguifh proper from im- 
proper feafons, and who is a man of ftrength, of courage, and 
a fluent fpeaker ; fuch perfon the magiftrate fhall appoint his 
Doot, i.e. his agent and Hircarrah. 

‘ The magiltrate fhall ereét a ftrong fort in the place where 
he choofes ‘to refide; and fhall build a wall on all the four fides 
of the fort, with towers and battlements; and fhall make a fall 
ditch .on all the four fides thereof, and fhal]l have water near it, 
that, at the time of neceffity, when the water fails in all the 
Nullahs +, the ditch njay be completely full; and he thall plant 
trees within ‘the fort, and he fhall Wave within the fort’ many 
troops of horfe and foot to guard the fame, and great ftore of 
arms, and much» money, and many things of all kinds; and 
fiore of victuals and drink, and horfes, and elephants, and 
camels, and cattle, and all beafts of burthen in great plenty; 
and he fhall keep there great ftores of hay ; and many Bramins, 
and painters, and fmiths, and all other kind of artificers; and all 
forts of mufical inftraments alfo fhall be kept within the fort ; 
and he fhall caufe great pools to be made; it is to be underftood, 
that there fhould be ftore of all kinds of things laid up within 
the fort, that there may neyer be the complaint of a want of any 
thing. 

«The magiftrate fhall keep in fubjection to himfelf his luf, 
anger, avarice, folly, drunkennefs, and pride: he who cannot 
keep thefe paffions under his own fubjection, how fhall he be 
able to nourifh and protect the people?, Neither fhall he be fe- 
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duced by the pleafures of the chafe, nor be perpetually addifed > 
to play; nor muft he be always employed in dancing, finging, 
or playing on mufical inftruments; nor muft he fleep in the day 
time; nor fhall he falfely accufe any perfon; nor fhall he always 
remain concealed in his private apartments; nor prattife the 
drinking of wine; nor fhall he go to any place without a caufe ; 
and fhall not difpraife any perfon without knowing his faults ; 
nor fhall he’ caufe any moleftation to men of worth; nor fhall he 
put any perfon to death by artful and deceitful practices ; nor fhall 
he take away the property of any perfon; nor fhall he envy 
another perfon’s fuperior mest; nor fhall he fay, that fach 
perfons as are men of capacity, are men of no capacity; nor 
fhall he abufe any perfon; and fhall not hold any perfon guilty, 
without the commiffion of a crime. 

‘To the good man the magiftrate fhall give effets and 

“money; and fhall content and pleafe children, and old men, 
and men in want, and men who are worthy to perform worfhip, 
by {peaking kindly to them, and by giving them money; and 
to fuch perfons as feek defence from him, he fhall thew favour 
and comfort, and fhall preferve them under the fhadow of Its 
protection, and fhall not take bribes from them; and fhall 
nourifh the Reyots of his kingdom, according to the ordinations 
of the Shafter; and fhall infli€t a proper punifhment upon his 
énemies; and fhall not cherifh any refentment in his heart 

ainft his friends, but be of pure and clear intentions; and in 
all cafes, he fhall fpare and excufe the Bramins; and if any 
perfon, either his fuperior, or his equal, or his inferior in 
firength, comes to make war againft him, in the prefence of 
fuch perfon, the magiftrate muft not fail of courage. 

‘ The magiftrate fhall not make war with any deceii*«} 
machine, or with poifoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, 
or any other kind of fire arms; nor fhall he flay > war a perfon 
born an eunuch, nor any perfon who, putting his !. sods trge.’ or, 
fupplicates for quarter, nor any perfon who has | ©. 1. wof 
efcape, nor any man who is fitting down, nor any perion who 
fays, ** I become of your party,”’ nor any man who is afleep, 
nor any man who is naked, nor any perfon who is not employed 
in war, nor any perfon who is come to fee the battle, nor any 
perfon who is fighting with another, nor any perfon whofe 
weapons are brokén, nor any perfon who is wounded, nor any 
perfon who is fearful of the fight, nor any perfon who runs away 
from the battle. 

‘ If a man hath taken in battle any carriage, or elephants, or 
horfes, or camels, or kine, or buffaloes, or goats, or fheep, or 
any fuch kinds of beafts, or Paddee*, or wheat, or ba ey, or 
‘Gram +, or muftard-feed, or fuch Kinds of feed or grain, or um- 
brellas, or cloaths, or falt, or fugar, he fhall become poffeffor 
of them all;.and if he hath taken, as a prize, gold; or filver, 
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| or jewels, or lands, all fuch things fhall belong -to -the magif- 

* trate. 

| ‘The maciftrate, at the time..of battle, fhall receive, from 
his Hircartahs and {pies, intelligence of the adverfary, and 
of his own. party, and of. what is their immediate, employ 
ment; if his, coupfellors, and other -men are .ditheartened, 
then, by giving,them. éfieGis .and., money;..or by fpecking 
kindly and comfortably .to them, he fhall endeavour: to. raife 
their fpirits..... 

“ The magiftrate fhall irk attempt with his enemy agcommo- 
dations of pezce) and thall not -prepare.at-once for war.;:if,the ene- 
my does not make, \compolition then, by difburfing {ome money, 
he fliall dhew tae .way to a reconciliation ;, if the. enemy is difs 
contented with this alfo, he fhall fend to the adverfe party a man. 
of intelligence, and well fkilled in artifice, to infinuate himfelf 
among the enemy’s.men,, 2nd. make-them diffatisfied with each 
other, that they may quarrel .and fight among them(elves, and 
fo be ruined ;.if, the affair fails, alfo of ‘being compromifed by 
thefe means, he muft then prepare fot battle. 

-* Whenever the army and the.implements of war are.abun- 
dant, and the counfellors contented and unanimous, then let 
them go to the:battle. 

: * When, the ‘enemies preparations are formidable, and your 
own preparations {canty,,then mull you divide your. army into 
tivo.parts; and, -by -attacking the enemy in two) places; you 
fhall obtain the victory... 

« When.the enemy, is victorious, and yourfelf defeated, pros, | 
teétion muft be fought from fuch, perfon as is of .a right: judg- 
ment, and of-a peaceable. difpofition, 

j.* The leader of,.the army. thall keep a cautious watch. on all 
fides; and on whatever fide the enemy approaches, he fhall on 
that quarter go to baitle. 

. £ The magiftrate, whatever province he fhall conquer, and 
@nnex to. his.own authority, fhall pay worfhip to the Dewtah of 
that country,,and dhall give, much effects and money to the 
Bramins of that province, ,and fhall-thew refpe& and courtefy to 
men, of good actions, and kindnefs and. ¢lemency to the fubjects 
there,,.and thall. appoint whomfeever there fhall. happen to be 

, \ defcended from the, fame, grandfathér with the perfon whom he 
has conquered, to the magiltracy of that province. 
vet, The magiftrate, whiie,there yet.remains four Ghurrees of 
the night*, fhall rife from fleep, perform his ablutions, and, in 
@ proper mahner, pay the Poojch +.i0 iis deity; after which, he 
fhall. put om achoice drefg, and valuable jewels; and, having 
firt performed due obeifance, and refpeétful falutations to the 
Dewtaby and to the Bramins, thall eat himfelf upon the Muf- 
nud (throne) of the magiftracy, and difpatch ie feveral af- 
fairs: of government;:and, in every tranfaction, fhall. at in 
conformity to the Shafter. , 


— | 





» * A Ghurree is twenty-four minutes. + Worhhip. 
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© The magiftrate fhall appoint fome one perfon his Gomaftah 
of agent in each town; and he fhall conftitute’a perfon to two 
towns; and alfo an Ihtimamdar, or fuperintending agent to 
three towns; fo alfo, one perfon to five towns; arid-one perfon 
toten towns; and one perfon to twenty towns ; and one perfon to 
one hundred towns; and one perfon [htimamdar to one thou- 
fand towns. If any affair fhould happen in any ‘town, ‘the 
Gomattah * of that town fhall give intelligence thereof to rhe Ih- 
timamdar of two towns ; and the [htimamdar of two towns to’the 
Thtimamdar of three towns; and the Gomaftah of three towns to 
the Ihtimamdar of five towns; and the Ihtimamdir of five towns 
to the Ihtimamdar of ten towns; and the Ihtitmamdar of ten 
towns to the Ihtimamdar of twenty towns; and the Thtimamdar 
of twenty towns to the lord of one hundred towns; and the lord 
of one hundred towns to the lord of one thoufand towns; and the 
lord of one thoufund towns to the fupreme mapi trate. - 

‘ The magiftrate, in the month of Cheyt (part of March and 
April) fhall nor Jet any perfon drefs his victuals in the day-time ; 
and fhall, in different places, caufe wells and pools to be 
digged ; and fhall plaifter the houfes of the kingdom with clay 5 
and fhall caft out the heaps of wood and grafs from -the culti- 
vated country to the wafte; and fhall caufe the wells and pools 
that are filled with mud, and briars, and rubbith, to-becieanfed ; 
and fhall not permit any perfon to light a fire in the day-time, 
except only that the Bramins fhall perform the Jugg-t, and che 
ironmongers and gold{miths, and fuch kind of ‘artificers, may 
light a fire in their own work-fhops, for the performance of their 
bufinefs; but they muft keep their fire under the niceft caution : 
and, exclufive of thofe, if any other perfon, during the month . 
Cheyt, kindles a fire in the day-time, the magiftrate fhall hold 
him guilty; and he-fhall be circum{pett, that not a fingle fign 
of fharpers, and men of bad principles, and {ach as cannot 
diftinguifh between their own good and evil; and (fuch as are 
born eunuchs, and fuch as are accuftomed to be intoxicated with 
liquor, appear in his kingdom: if fuch as thefe‘appear, he fhall 
éxpel them out of his city, left by chance they fet fire tony 
perfon’s‘houfe~. °° 

« The magiftrate having ereG&ted in his kingdom fome ‘build- 
ings of ftrength’and elegance, fhall place therein, with ‘all digmi- 
ty and refpeét, ten Bramins learned inthe Beids'|| of the Shatter, 
and in the Sheertee § of the Shafter (who are alfo men fkilled in 
works of piety, and who employ themfelves in worthy attions, 
and ‘who are men of compaflion and clemency, and of an exalted, 
family, and acquainted with all ‘bufinefs, ‘and who’'know the 
excellencies and the blemifhes of each particular caft) to infpecé& 
and control the dffairs of the kingdom, both religious and other- 

* Agent, +t Worthip. 

t For above four months before Cheyt there falls no rain; and 
qn -Cheyt the wind is_always-high, 

d Religious parts, § Legiflative parts, 
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wife. If he eannot place therein ten Bramins, he thall plaee 
there feven petfons, or five, or three, or two; and whenever 
any doubt arifes in the magiftrate, upon any circumftance, he 
fhall apply for a folution thereof to thofe Bramins, who, coin- 
ciding in fentiments, fhall give him an anfwer, conformably 
to the Shafter; according to which, the magiftrate fhall take 
- his meafures.. If any concern of the Reyots fhould arife, they 

fhall requeft an ordination from the Bramins; and whatever the 
Bramins order from the infpection of the Shafter, to that the 
Reyots fhall pay obedience. , ' 

‘ The Pundit Bramins, who are in the magiftrate’s kingdom, 
fhall perform the Nut-kerm, the Neemtuk-kerm, the Santee- 
kerm, and the Poofhtee-kerm, and fuch other works which are 
neceflary and proper, according to the Shafter, for the advan- 
tage of the magiftrate, and of the fubject. 

¢ Nut-kerm is the daily performance of the worthip to Dew- 
tah, and of the Jugg, and fuch other works of piety. 

« Neemtuk-kerm is the performance of certain religious atts, 
and of the-Dan, and of the Seradeh (or feftivals-of the dead) 
and fuch other works, during the time of the eclipfes of the fun 
and moon. 

¢ Santee-kerm is the performance of worfhip to the Dewtah, 
during the time of a calamitous feafon, or in a dry year, or a 
year of famine, or when any peftilence happens in the kingdom, 
for the adver/ation* of fuch misfortunes. 

- * Poofhtee-kerm is the performance of worfhip to the Dewtah, 
and of the Jugg, for the ftrengthening of the body, and for in- 
creafe of wealth. 

« The Cheteree, the Bice, and the Sooder, fhall be obedient 
to the Bramins; and whatever order the’ Bramins fhall iffue, 
conformably, tq. the Shafter, the. magiftrate fhall take his mea- 
fures accordingly. tid | 

‘ Theimagiftrate, with all poffible circaumfpeGtion, fhall nourith 
the four frum +5 an account of the four Ifrum will be given in the 
chapter of Juftice. Whoever hath forfaken the principles of his 
own caft, the magiftrate fhall ¢aufe him to return to the duties 
of that caft ; if he will not return, he fhall oblige him by menaces, 
.- © In-whatever magiftrate’s kingdom, the Bramins are unable 
to procure food and cloaths, that kingdom becomes defolate ; 
in fach cafe the magiftrate fhall moft certainly appoint them 
fubfiftence-and cloathing. | fo 

¢ Whomfoever the magilftrate fhall retain as a fervant, he fhall 
appoint: him a ftipend proportionably to his occupation, that he 
may not be reduced to neceflity and diftrefs. 

¢ The magiftrate fhall keep the high-road open and plain, 
that: men-and cattle may have fufficient room to pafs and repaf{s ; 
and fhall place in fome-retired fituation his ftore-houfes, and 
elephants ftalls, and armories, and ftables, and barracks for the 
Hae. "Fe: . , 

© Mr. H; means averfon. 
+ Orders, or cafts, of men, 
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¢ The magiftrate fhall keep many intelligent phyficians, and 
magicians (or men who cure by fpells), and furgeons, i.e. men 
fkilled in operations of furgery, and in applying plaifters; and 
he fhall keep great quantities of medicines, and of oils of all 
kinds in the phyfick fhop; and hall retain in his fervice a great 
humber of buffoons, or parafites, and jeflers, and dancers, and 
athletics; and he fhall render all his fervants, both counfellors 
and other attendants, contented and grateful. 

‘ If the magiftrate cannot punifh robbers and night murderers; 
and is unable, by apprehending the thief, to reftore effects ftolen 
from any perfon, then he fhall give to that perfon, from his own 
ftore-houfes, the value of the thing fo ftolen. 

* Such things as are not proper for him to take, he fhall not 
take on any pretence; and of fuch things as are right and proper 
for him.to take, even although they are exceedingly minute, he 
fhall not forego his claim; and he fhall efteem the fubjeés in 
the light of his own children. And if any calamity fhould 
happen to the magiftrate, yet he muft not be terrified, nor 
' remain affli€ted, even during the calamity. Alfo he muft be 
eafy and tranquil; but muft not take any diverfions. ™ 

‘ The magiftrate fhall not be impatient and angry at hearing 
any fubjeét’s complaints; and if any perfon, not having gained 
his caufe, fpeaks abufively to the magiftrate, even then hé 
fhall not be enraged againft that perfon, but thall forgive his 
error. Upon performing the. Jugg and Poojeh, and other pious 
ceremonies, he fhall give to the Bramins the Duchneh, i.e. the 
wages for the performance of the Jigg and Poojeh, and fhall 
not require ought from any perfon. : 

¢ The magiftrate fhall take all prudential meafures in his own 
kingdom, that no perfon commit adultery with another perfon’s 
wife, and that no perfon have power to commit any violence to 
another. And every. magiftrate who caufes the guilty to be. pu- 
nifhed is commendable. 

«.The magiftrate fhall colle from the people the neceffary 
tribute; and fhall never commit injaftice ; and fhall liften upon 
all affairs to fuch men as are poffeffed of an acute judgment, and 
who are very expert in all affairs. . : 

« Ifa plunderer fhould attack a magiftrate’s kingdom, and 
grievoufly moleit the people, the magiftrate fhall moft furely pu- 
nifh him; if he does.not, he is unworthy of the magiftracy. And 
a magiltrate, who, without protecting and taking care of the fub- 
jects, collects the accuftomed tribute from them, will go to hell. . 
>. ¢ The magiftrate thall keep fuch a guard upon himfelf, that 
his foibles may never be difcovered; and, by fending Hircar- 
rahs, and {pies, he fhall inform himfelf of the faalts of others. 

‘If a Barrut, i.e. a religious foundation, hath been ap- 
pointed to any Bramin, or other perfon, being a ftipulated fum 
for the performance of Poojeh tothe Dewtah, the magiftrate has 
no power to refume. the donation. Whoever refumes the eftab- 
jifhed Burrut of a Bramin and the Dewtah or of -any other per- 
fon, will remain in hell one thoufand years, 

‘In’ 
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¢ In a kingdom, .where men.of rank eatin the houfes of pro- 
ftitutes, or have carnal connexion with, proftitutes, Or, practafe 
the.drinking of wine, fuch kingdom. becomes delolate; theres 
fore it is the duty of the wigiirae to appoint perfons, ee) proinibit 
fuch practices. 

‘ Ifa. magiftrate, not difinguifhing neliane gopd and bad 
men, takes Gnes, in .contradition to..the Shafter, his kingdom 
becomes defolate. 

$.1fa shief,..or any other perfon. withia.the .obfervation of the : 
magiftrate, or of the mapiftrate’ s counfellors, fhould caufe any. 

gleftasion.te the people, and, the magitrate and his counfellors 
fhonla not punifh the offender, fuch.. imag irate and counfellors, 
during their life-time, axe like dead pexfons. 

_.¢ Phe magiftrate, at what time he is defirous.to confult with his 
counfellors, fha}l choofe a retired place, gn,,the top of the houfe, 
or on the top ofa. mpuntain, (or ip the:defart, or fome fuch fee 
cret rece{s, and-thall hold his council these 3 and in places where 


there are parrots, or other talkative birds, he fhall not hold his 
couacil.while they are prefent. 


« The magiftrate.fhall not take council - of a weak old man, 
erof 4 woman, of.of a perfon unacquainted with works of 
piety. Jf any petfon, exclufive of the.magiftrate’s coupfellors, 


is‘acquainted with the defigns of the magifrate, his magiftracy 
" not, of long duration,’ 


"The tranflator’s able ene is illuftrated with eight cop- 
persplate engraviags, elegantly executed by Bafire, of the 
Shanfcrit and Bengal alphabets, and of fpecimens of the lan- 
guages: “The. preface - contains alfo..an account of the 
Shanfcrit language, for which the» ftudiers of it fhould be 
grateful,» A aranflation ‘of a deautiful afhlogue (ftanza) of 
their poetry! we fhall lay-before our readers. ‘It is recorded to 
be the compofition of a modern poet, one Kiyat, who lived in 
the third age of rdzir world ; fomething lefs than ene million 
fix‘handred and five thoufand years ago, 


cA good man goes not uponienmity, 

oBues 1s well inchned towards another, even while he is il-treat- 
ediby him: . 

» Bo, even while the fandal tree is felling, , 

dea aim parts: to the edge.of the axe its aromatic flavour,’ 


The meeknefs of Chridianity delivered in. the beautiful lan: 
gpage of the Eaft! 

In, this preface: we: find many ingenious obfervations upon the 
“mythology ofthe Gentoos; as well as: upan that amazing an-— 
tiquity,\to which their hiftory lays fuch uniform and obstinate 
claim : delivered by Mr. Halhed with a forbearance, a mo= — 
deftly, a diffidence, which make ‘one, “fora moment, atmoft 
‘overlook his judgment, his learning, his information. Sur 3 
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we are that half this gentleman’s curious materials would have 
drawn fach a differtation from the fcepticifm of a Hume, or 
a Voltaire, as the world has not yet feen. 

The fame confidential reliance, which we place in our di- 
vine text, upon the authority of its divine infpirer, is by their 
prejudices transferred to the four Beids of their Shafter, the ori- 
ginal facred: text of the great Hindoo creator and legiflator 
Brihma. Talk to them of the indifputable authenticity of our 
Scriptures, they are ready to boaft the indubitable veracity 
of their own. Relate to them our account ‘of the creation of 
the world, and of its inhabitants; they are not without them 
hiftory of the fame event, for the truth of which they refer 
to records compofed fome millions of years before we fay the 
world was created, thetice tracing mankind upward through 
millions of years more. 

, ~The Hindoos reckon the duration of the world by four 
Jogues or diftin& ages. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) lafted, fay they, 
3,200,000 yéars: during which the life of man was extended 
t0°100,000 years; and his ftature to 21 cubits. 

_ 2. The Tirtah Jogue (or age in which one third of mankind 
were repfobate) lafted 2,400,000 years—in which men lived to 
10,006 years. : 

3. The Dwapaar Jogtie, in which half the human: race bes 
cittie depraved, endured’ 1,600,000 yeers; when the age of 
man was reduced to 1000 years, 

4. The Collee Jogue; in which all mankind are‘corrupted, 
or rather leffened (for fo Mr. Halhed tranflates collee), is the 
prefert era ; which they fuppofe ordained to fubfift 400,009 
yéats, about 5000 of which are already paft 5 in which period 
fiian’s life is limited to 1.00 years. 

Aftonified Computation ftands at gaze; Conje@ure in vain 
toils after fuch diftant periods as thefe : the wondering reader 
looks a fecond and a third time at the numbers, and hardly 
dares to believe his fight, . 

How exaély the Mofaic chronology, and the Mofaic ages of 
fian, fo far as they reach, tally with the Hindoo mythology, 
we neéd not obferve. It is equally fingular how exactly fome 
parts even of that mythology, ‘and many of thefe laws, ‘ali 

which claim fuch incredible antiquity, agree with many of the 
ty laws, and fome parts of the religion, of Mofes. 
. _' Of a deluge they have rio tradition—of a tratifmigration of 
Pe fouls‘they “have, in all ages, entertained a conftant belief. 
_ «"Pheir creed is, that the fouls of men ate fifted and réfined 
_ through different changes and fucceffive tranfinigrations, until 
pitty have attained, either by innocence of manners or by feve- 
m3 rity 
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rity of mortifications, to that degree of purity which. can 
alone. intitle them to admiflion into the regions of , happinefs : 

a fyftém (if we remember right). not very much unlike that 
re Mr. Soame Jenyns attempted to propagate in. his Origin 
of Evil. : 

One other circumftance is moft remarkable, that the days 
of the week are named in the Shanfcrit language from the fame 
planets, in the fame order, to which they were afligned by the 
Greeks and the Romans. 

Curiofity i is not a little furprifed to find a prohibition of fires 
arms. in records of fuch unfathomable antiquity. .Our readers 
recolleét, we fuppofe, that paflage of Quintus Curtius which: 
feems to fay that Alexander met with fire-arms in India, Their 
word for acannon is fhet-aghnee, the weapon which kills a 
hundred men at once ; invented by Beefhookerma, who forged 
all the weapons in the, futtee jogue, the-firft- age of the world 
(above 4,005,000 years ago, even fuppofingsit to have happen- 
ed in the laft year of the jogue), for the war which was main- 
tained between Dewta and Offoor (the good. and bad fpirits) 
during 100 years.— Was it chance or infpiration, Mr. Halhed 
very properly afks, that furnithed our admirable Milton with 
exactly the fame idea? 

And now let us defcend from thefe~ftupendous heights of 
hiftory to thank Mr. Halhed for the diligence, the ingenuity, 
the learning which he has difcovered in this laborious work, and 
in his preface. While he is combating the climate of the Eaft 
Indies—while he is placed by fortune-at a fearful diftance from 
‘his native country—let the approbation of that country make 
him forget the diftance and the climate : let our author derive 
fatisfation from. refleing that,his labours have not been 
thrown away; that merit receives the fame impartial applaafe 
from the Britifh cenfors of literature, whether it make its ap- 
pearance on this or on the other fide of the Tweed, the At- 
lantic, or the Indian ocean, 





The Poems and mifcellaneous Compojitions of Paul Whitehead; with 
explanatory Notes on bis Writings, and his Life written by Capt. 
Edward Thompfon. 4to, 10s. 64. Kearfly. ; 


T HIS publication we can venture very fafely to recoms 
mend to any of our readers, who are troubled with weak 
eyes-—the type is fufficiently large, the lines are by no 
means crouded. Nunquam vidi plureg trecentos : we never 
faw fo much made of fo little. Some readers may think 
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it wrong to fpin two or three »poems into fuch an expenfive 


bulk; efpecially, asa great book is a great evil. This is 
not; to be fure, writing the Lord’s prayer, the Belief, and the 
Ten Commandments in the compafs of a fhilling; but inge- 
nioufly, tho’ not ingenuoufly (an ingenious conceit of ‘the 
editor), {fpreading that into a quarto volume, which ‘would 
have had fpecial good elbow room ina nutfhell. When we 
recolle& the many firft rate performances, which never figured 
in any thing more than humble duodecimo, we are really of 
opinion that Mr. Whitehead’s works, had they even been more 


‘numerous, might have refted content in fomething lefs than 


quarto. 


We were truly forry to obferve the difficulties with which 
the public-fpirited editor feems to have ftruggled, in confe- 


~ quence of his commendable refolution to oblige the world with 


this pompous publication. Without much contrivance he 
could never, we are perfuaded, have fwelled it to the pre- 
fent fize. But by quoting, in the life, as beautiful paflages, 
much of that which is again printed, in the works—by copying 
a long note from the North Briton, which fhould not have 
been copied; any more than a certain fong fhould have been 
inferted, if the volume were defigned for ladies—wonders are 
performed, and the frog becomes an ox! 

As to the life-of Mr. Whitehead, it may as well be called 
any thing elfe, heaverr blefs it! as a life; and might, with as 
much truth, be called the life of Churchill, of Dr. Thompfon, 


_ of Wilkes; of Sir F. Dafhwood, or even of the editor (about 


all of whom it digreffes moft pléntifully), as the life’of Paul’ 
Whitehead —of whom it fays little more than that he was 
born in Caftle-yard, Holborn—that he wrote verfes, died, and 
bequeathed his heart to a lord. 

The life of fuch a man as Mr. Whitehead could not 
abound with the adventures of travel, the intrigues of policy,* 
‘the ftratagems of war; but, in the character of every individual, 
there are ftriking features, difcriminating lines, a marked 
ftyle, a peculiar caft of face (not fingular virtues and virtuous 
fingularities, as our editor moft fingularly obferves), which 
the public has a right to exped. If the biographer know 
not how to delineate them, he fhould refign his pencil to fome 
abler artift.. If the life of the perfon in queftion afford no- 
thing to inftrué, nothing even to gratify curiofity, of fuch 
aman it will be enough to fay, with his tombftone (all 
which is known of fome, all which need be faid of many, and 


.good men too)—that he came into the world, and that he 
‘went out.of it. 
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This life- writer’s Jaboured qpinion of imitation we fhall day 
before our.readers. It contains many beauties. To diftinguith 
all of them by Italics, would be to print the whole paflage.in 
Italics. ‘Some ‘however we fhall mark. This extra& we give, 
becaufe it may perhaps be fortunate enough to fuggeft the 
idea to our editor, that it would have been perhaps as well if 
he had not obliged the few eminent biographers we can boaft 
to fpawn a tiny writer of lives—if he had fpared the world this 
wee-Plutarch (we would fay, did we underftand the meaning 
of the elegant compound- word). 
. *\His works are apparently a frong imitation of Mr. Pore; 
for, that author’s metre being the mode of the day, he, rather 
chofe to be an. humble imitator .of one univerfally famous, than 
a {mall original without eweight to attra@ the attention of the 
world: and, though this bath been the cafe of many others be- 
fides himfelf, yet there is as much rifk of the poet’s reputation, 
as of the painter’s, or the actor’s ; — for, unfortunately for. men 
in general, when they become. profeffed imitators, they are often 
apt tore? in the defects, rather than in the beauties,-of thofe 
they copy. Bur, as there is no general rule without an excep- 
tion, fo Whitehead -obtained fame by-boldly venturing on the 
fame Pegafus that carried Pope; and, if he failed in fmoothnefs 
and accuracy, he made ample amends by the boldnefs and man- 
linefs of his fatire; for, if Pope rode this Parnaflian racer lighter 
and eafer, Whitehead rode bolder and with more manly grace. 
Great..poets, painters, and actors, have ever /pawzned, myriads 
of tiny imitators: we have had a legion of little Miltons, and 
lefs Popes; and Guido and Angele have made as many inferior 
pencils, as they had hairs in their brufhes: even the late glorious 
and manly Charchill produced bardlings like the teeth of Cad- 
mus’ dragon, who, without ¢4e vigour and poignancy to flay 
each other, died as foon as they were born. There cannot be 
an excelling man in any country,’ dut he gives birth to thou- 
fands; due to’ fuch abortions Mr. Whitehead was an exception, 
for he did honour to the man he condefcended ta imitate. It 1s 
' she fame with actors: we have feen a thoufand . wee-Garricks, 
éué all their imitations were errors: and fiars. of a lefs lujire have 
been copied; the roar of Holland, the whining of, Powell, and 
she:gnafhing of Barry, have all had adopters. Original genius 
is a flower of fo.rare a growth, and nature is fo barren in her 
production of it, that, whenever it lifts its brilliant and beatti- 
ful head above the furface of its mother earth, the inferior race 
of men crowd around to admire, to fnatch a virtue and a grace, 
‘and, ‘pleafed-with its qualities, attempt with infinite labour a¢ 
im‘ :ation,’ : ' 
Over this paffage, gentle reader, you fhould not, hurry. 
“While our! biographer, like the’ bard in his curious preface, 
repofes bis venerable and reverend head beneath the laurel fhade, it 


becomes the reviewer 10 dre/s tha/fe forubs of Parnaffus, the honourable 
éveire 
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eVergreens of bis mind, in compliment to the fuderiority of bis undera 
franding. This wreath the editor wove bimfelf, to adorn bis own 
brow; but the feeds of bis mental flowers are fcattered'up and down 
at random; and tho’ many bloffom in the foade, yet their lufire is no 
ways Jillied by the obfcurity of their fituation; and as it is not many 
(aweet or beautiful flowers of the fame genus that will form a nofegay, 
biét'a variety difpofed with contrafied tafte and elegance; fo the pro@ 
duiions of bis little garden. of Aganippe, when collected together, 
“create an ornamental chaplet for bis brow, and a pleafi ing poly for bis 
Sriends, As the gatherers of thefe flowerets, the teviewers, claim 
the meed of the labourer; they have no fhare in their culture: be 
was bimfelf the ferlful gardener’ that reared them to maturity, well 
kitowing that one lefs frilful could pick them up, and tie ‘them together for 
the amufement of the world*—All which, being tranflated, means, 
in plain Englith, that we will colleét the fcattered beauties of 
the extra& which we have juft given.—Turn back to the 
extract, kind reader; and fuffer that good-natured’ monoe 
fyllable for to make you a much better natural philofopher 
than you are’ at prefent, for the attra@ion of any thing, 
you there learn, is in proportion to its weight, Then, 
with the affiftance of a few fors and duts and ands, you difcover 
that — * there is no general rule without an exception’ — Nor 
any poet without his Pegafus, we will add; for here is White= 
head immediately made to mount behind Pope, upon his 
Parnaffian racer (hold faft, Paul!); and, though the horfemen 
difappear unexpettedly, fince hortemen cannot well be faid to 
fail in fmoothnefi, nor to make amends by manline/s of fatire, yet 
ptefently we have them again, like Aftiey and his Italian; 
Pope riding lighter and eafer, Whitehead, though only on the 
rump of Pegafus, belder and with a more manly grace. They 
have not proceeded thus for the fpace of half a line, before 
both the horfe and his rider aré caft into the fea; where, be- 
hold, you fhall fee what you hall fee — Great poets, painters, 
and adtors, like fo many mackarel, /pawning myriads of tiny 
imitators, Then we are hurried to Jand, or to the devil, or to 
fome place where they have /egions of fome things; and, ina 
moment, we find ourfelves among the paintings of Guido and 
Angelo; whom we difcover employed in making as many in- 





* Thefe flowery praifes have the more merit, as they are all tranf- 
planted literally and carefully, fo help us metaphor and language ! 
from the editor’s own preface. — We have been too religious to 
bruife the fmalleft floweret, or even to make ie of the po/y; as, 
peradventure, our readers may perceive. 


_ Vor. XLIV. Sept. 1777. To ae firier 











































































194° Whitehead*s Poems and miscellaneous Compoftions. 
Sorior pencil a as ey have bairs*in their brufbes, What a conjuror Ld 


: Ur magus —— 
= Mede fos Thebis, modo*ponit Athenis. 


Yet the fhew is not finifhed. Churchill ftill remains to be 
brought to bed of bardlings, for all, the world. 4ée—— what 
now ?—Jike the teeth of Cadmus’ dragon, who, without poignancy to 
flay each other, die as foon as born. This wonderful delivery 
happily effefled by the obftetrical abilities of our biographer, 
he wafhes his hands of the dragon, any one would. imagine, 
and aflures us tat ‘ there cannot be an excelling man in any 
country, Bus he ives birth to thoufands’—of excelling men, does 
our biographer, mean? or to thoufands— of the seeth of Cad- 
mus’ dragon ?° After being entertained with wee-Garricks, with 
imitations ‘that are errors, and ftars that are copied, -we are 
obligingly left i in fome garden, (of Aganippe, we fuppofe), to 
fee the * flower of original genius, lift its brilliant and. beauti- 
ful head above the furface of its mother earth;’ and to watch 
¢ the inferior race of men croud round to adinire, to Spateh a 
wirtue anda grace,’ from one. or other -of its leaves; * and, 
pleafed with its qualities, attempt’ (our old. friends: Guido and 
_ Angelo are here again, © euith infinite labour, at imitation? 

Do our, readers find,much of what the editor calls cognation 

of, “fextiment ?- For. our.parts we do not, and fhall turn. therefore 
to fomething more pleafing, granting them full leave and 
licence to admire this manner of ‘ refcuing.a man’s compo- 
fitions from oblivion,’ as. the gentleman calls it in his preface ; 
of ¢ bringing them forward in a /iyle that will do henour to his 
faine.” 
With regard to that fame, we will ‘not weigh it in the 
fcales of criticifm. What can we fay, when we are. told by 
this very biographer, that .Mr. Whitehead paffed, the three 
jaft days of his life in burning all his papers, and, among 
thiem,. all ‘the copies of thefe very compofitions—*‘ And, could 
he have. called in and colleé&ed the poems already printed, 
they would have certainly undergone the fame condemnation.’ 

Can nothing mollify relentlefs editors? Not even the re- 
queft of dying friendfhip? — One from the dead: may yet 
perhaps prevail. Hear what faint Churchill faith. 


¢ Let none of thofe, whom, bleft with parts above 
-Myfeeblegenius, ftill'I dare to love; 
| Doing more mifchief than a thonfand fots, 
‘ Pofthumous nonfenfe to the world expofe, 
‘ And-ealf it mine; for mine,.‘though never known— 
Or, which, if mine, I, diving, bluthed to own!’ 
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Phibofophical Tranfastions of rhe Reyal Saciely of London: Vol. LXV, 
For the Year 1777. Part I. 440... 75. 6d.>i Davis. 


THE prefent volume of thé Philofophical Tranfagtions com- 

mences with the detail of a. woman in the thire of Rofs, 
who has lived feveral years without foed or drink. This extra- 
ordinary cafe, of which we remember to Nave feen fome ac- 
count, in the appendix to Mr, Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, 
is communicated by the Right Hon. James Stewart Mack- 
enzie: it is drawn up by Dr. Mackenzie, phyfician at New 
Tarbat, and authenticated by feveral gentlemen in the 
country. 

It appears that Janet Macleod, the woman, whofe hiftory is 
related, had in the fifteenth yea: of her'age.a pretty fharp epi- 
leptic fit. Before this time fhe had been in perfect health, 
which fhe continued to enjoy till four years after, when the 
was attacked by a fecond fit, which lafted about twenty-four 
kours. A few days after, the was feized with a fever of feveral 
weeks continuance, from which her recovery was fo tedious as 
to. occupy the {pace of fome months, During this period, the 
loft the natural power of her eyelids, and was under the necef- 
fity of keeping them open with her fingers, when. fhe defired 
to view any object. In other refpeéts the was healthy, and 
her fpirits tolegably good, She never had the leaft appearance 
of the menfes, however,, but periodically fpit.up blood in large 
quantities, and° likewife difcharged it from the nofe; both 
which evacuations happened regularly every month for feveral 

ears, 

: A little before thofe. periodical hemorshages difappeared, 
fhe had another fhort epileptic fit, immediately fucceeded by 
a fever of about a week’s continuance, and from which. the 
recovered fo flowly, that fhe had not been out of doors till fix 
weeks after the crifis ; when fhe ftole, out of the houfe, un- 
known to any perfon in the family. The fame evening, the 
complained much of her head and heart, and took to, her bed ; 
from which time fhe has fo little craving for food, that at firft it 
was by mere compulfton that her parents could prevail upon her 
to take as much as would fupport a fucking infant, .But from 
taking even this fmall quantity, fhe gradually fell off; info- 
much that, at Whitfuntide 1763, fhe  totally,refufed food and 
drink, and her jaw. became fo faft locked, that it was with the 
greateft difficulty her father could, with a knife or otherwife, 
open her teeth, fo as to. admit.a little thin gruel or whey; 
and of which fo much generally ran out. at the corners of her 
‘mouth, that hardly any of it feemed to be {wallowed. 
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Abcut this time, they procured a bottle of the water from 
@ noted medicinal fpring in Brea-mar, of which they endea- 
voured to make her fwallow a little, but in vatn, With the 
water. thet efcaped from her mouth in thofe attempts, however, 
they rubbed her throat and jaws, and continued this practice 
three mornings, On the third morning, during this operation, 
fhe cried, ‘ Give me more water,’ when all that remained in 
the bottle was given her, which fhe fwallowed with eafe. 
Thefe were the only words fhe fpoke for almcft a year, and 
fhe continued to mutter fome more, for twelve or fourteen 
“days; after. which fhe fpoke none, and rejected, as formerly, 
all forts of food and drink, till fome time in the month of 
July 1765, when by fome figns which fhe made, her fifter 
thought the wanted her jaws opened.. This her father effe&ted, 
not without violence, by putting the handle of a horn fpoon 
between her teeth. She faid then inrelligibly, ‘ give me a 
drink;’ and drank with eafe, at one draught, about an Englith 
pint of ‘water. On being afked, why fhe would not make 
fome figns, though fhe could not fpeak, when fhe wanted 
a drink? She anfwered, why fhould fhe when fhe had to 
 defire. 

For four years preceding the date of this narrative, her 
family has not been fenfible that any thing has paffed over her 
throat, except the fmall draught of Brea-mar water, and the 
Englith pint of common water;. and for the laft three years, 
fhe has not had any evacuation by ftoo! or urihe, except that 
once or twice a. week fhe pated a few drops of urine, about as 
much, as the parents exprefs it, as would wet the furface of a 
halfpenny ; fmall as which quantity is, it gives her fome un- 
eafinefs till the voids it. What affords matter of aftonifhment, 
her countenance is clear and frefh, her features not disfigured 
nor funk, her fkin feels natural, both as to touch and warmth, 
and her body is not in the leaft emaciated. 

Such was the extraordinary fituation of this woman, in the 
year 1757, as related by Dr. Mackenzie, who in Oétober 
1772, being informed that the patient was recovering, vifited 
her, and found her condition to be as follows. 

* About ‘a year preceding this laft date, her parénts one 
day returning from their country labours ‘(having left their 
daughter as for fome years before fixed to their bed) were 
“greatly furprized to find her fitting on her hams, on the fide of 
the houfe oppofite to her bed- place, {pinning with her morher’s 
diftatf, I atked, whether fhe ever ate or drank? whether the 
had any of the natural evacuations? whether fhe ever fpoke or 
attempted to fpeak; And was anfwered, that fhe fometimes 
crumbled a bit of oat or bailey eae in the palm of her hand, 
as 
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as if to feed acchicken; that fhe put little crumbs of this into 
the gap of her teeth, rolled them about for fome time in her 
mouth, and then fucked out of the palm of her hand a lirtle 
water, whey, or milk; and this once or twice a day, and even 
that by compulfion: that the egef#a were in proportion to the 
ingefia; that fhe never attempted to fpeak; that her jaws were 
itil! faft-locked,: her ham-ftrings tight as before, and her eyes 
fhut, On my opening her eye lids, I found her eye balls 
turned .up under the edge of the-os /ront:s, her countenance 
ghaftly, her complexion pale, her fkin thrivelled and dry, and 
her whole perfon ‘rather emaciated ; her pulfe with the utmoft 
difficulty to be felt. She feemed fenfible and traétable in every 
thing, except in taking tood; for, at my requeft, fhe went 
through her different exercifes, fpinning’on the diltaff, and 
crawling about on her hams, by the wall of the houfe, with 
the help of her hands: but when fhe was defired to eat, the 
fhewed the greateft relu&iance, and indeed cried before fhe 
yielded ; and this was no more than, as If have faid, to take 
a few crumbs as to feed a bird, and to fuck half a fpoonful of 
milk from the palm of her hand. On the whele, ‘her exiftence 
was little lefs wonderful now than when I firft faw her, when 
fhe had not fwallowed the fmalleft particle of food for vears 
together. I attributed her thinnefs and wan complexion, that 
is the-great change of her looks from what I-had firft feen 
when fixed to her bed; to her exhaufting too much of the 
faliva by {pinning flax on the diftaff, and therefore recom- 
mended her beieg totally confined to fpinning wool; this fhe 
does with equal dexterity as fhe did the flax. The above was 
her fituation in O&ober, 1772; and within thefe eight days 
I have been told by a neighbour of her father’s, that fhe ftill 
continues in the fame way, without any addition to her fup- 
port, and without any additional ailment.’ 

The fecond article treats of the ufefulnefs of wafhing and rubs 
ing the ftems of trees, to promote their increafe, The former 
of thofe methods had been recommended by Dr. Hales, the 
other by Mr. Evelyn; and both‘feem to be attended wie 
fuccefs. 

Number III. Difcoveries on the Sex of Bees, panne 
the Manner in which their Species is propagates: By Mr, 
Jobn Debraw, at Cambridge. 

' The bees have in all ages afforded fubjeéts of enquiry to 
‘curious naturalifts, who are divided in opinion, with refpeé 
to the manner in which thofe. infects are propagated. “The 
more ancient obfervers concluded, perhaps from analogy, that 
the fpecies was perpetuated by copulation, though, in fupport 
ef this idea, they never were able to obtain any ocular proof, 
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The fagacious Swammerdam hence entertained a notion, that 
the female: or queen -bee was fecundated without copulation ; 
and that.a‘vivifying aura, exhaling from the body of the males, 
and abforbed by the female, might impregnate her eggs. On 
this fubjea, the celebrated Reamur and Maraldi have alfo made 
many curious obfervations; in confequence of which they in- 
fer, that the queen is the only female in the hive, and the 
mother of the fucceeding generation; that the drones are the 
males by which fhe is fecundated; and that the working bees 
are of neither fex. Mr.. Schirach, a German ‘naturalift, ‘on 
th e contrary affirms, that all the common bees are females in 
di'guife, in which the natural organs of the fex, particularly 
the ovaria, are obliterated, or at leaft; through their exceffive 
minutenefs, have not yet been obferved; and that every one 
of thefe bees, in the earlier period of its fe is capable 
of becoming a queen-bee, if the community fhould nurfe it in 
a particular manner, and raife it to that rank, Mr. Debraw, 
the author of this paper, who had begun. to make his obfer+ 
vations on bees two years before Mr. Schirach’s opinion was 
known to the public, coincides in his fentiments with that 
naturalift; in which he appears to be fufficiently authorifed by 
the experiments he has mad¢.' Of thofe, however, we fhall 
not enter into any detail, but. for farther information, refer 
the curious reader to the work, 
Number IV. An Account of a Portrait of Copernicus. 
Number V:..An Account of a Journey into Africa from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and a. Defcription of a new Species of 
Cuckow.— Dr, Andreas Sparrman, who performed this jour- 
ney, acquaints us that he has made many obfervations on the 
indigenous animals in Africa, which he intends to publith 
very foon. Mean while he gives an account of the cuculus 
indicator, a a fpecies of cuckow, the. moft remarkable quality 


of which is, that it difcovers to travellers wild honey, which 
js its favourite food. 


Number VI. An Account of fome new eleétrical Experi- 
ments. —Thofe experiments were made by Mr. Cavallo, and 
are related i in the Treatife under his Name, of which we took 
Notice in our lait Review. 

Number VII. A third Efflay on Sea-anemonies. By the 
Abbé Diequemane. 

- Number VIII. Experiments and Obfetvations in. Eleatri- 
city. —Weare here prefented with remarks’ on the effeéts of 
lamp-black and tar, or lamp-black and. ojl, as: prote@tors of 
bodies from the ftroke of lightning; with an account of fimilar 
effects produced by experiments, in the artificial eleCiricity. 
Alfo opie vanigas on the eledtricity of chocolate; with obfer- 
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vations on fome new and fingular phenomena in excited and 
‘charged glafs, and experiments farther illuftrating the Frank- 
linian theory of the Leyden bottle. 


| [ Lo be. continued. | 





A Treatife on byfterical and hypochondriacal Difeafes, Tranflated 
Srom the French of Dr. Pomme, 4y John Berkenhout, M.D. 
8e0. 55. boards. Elmifly, 


6 Rrra de: different opinions have been entertained concern- 
ing the proximate caafe of hyfterical and hypochondriacal 
complaints, phyficians have generally been unanimous in regard 
to the method of cure, which, confidered in a palliative view, 
they fuppofe to be beft accomplifhed by the ufe of nervous 
medicines. -In the treatife before us, however, thofe remedies 
are exploded; and the author fubftitutes in their room a new 
therapeutic procefs, affirmed to have been adopted with extra- 
ordinary benefit, in a great variety of cafes. It would feem as 
if Dr. Pomme had introduced this innovation, in confequence 
of a preconceived hypothefis, refpecting the caufe of hyfterical 
and hypochondriacal difeafes, both which he afcribes to a 
racorniffement des nerfi. ‘This opinion, we muft confefs, appears 
extremely improbable, efpecially as being inconfiftent with the 
reputed effects of fuch means as are moft fuccefsfully ufed in 
the radical cure of thofe difeafes. But whatever may be the 
fate of the doftrine, experience, and not arguments drawn 
from doubtful theory, muft determine the utility of the pradtice 
which the author recommends. Of his method of cure, we 
meet with an abftraé in the following paflage. 

‘ Far from endeavouring to brace the nerves by {trong and 
violent remedies, we fhall endeavour to relax them by contrary 
means. Thus we fhall reftore the elafticity of the folids, and 
confequently their harmony with the fluids. A moiftening and 
diluting plan appears to me, not only the moft proper, but the 
only.means required: viz. fimple or compound, tepid or cold 
bathing, pediluvium, glifters of cold water, or even ice, as 
the particular cafe or feafon may require; fomentations with 
emollient herbs, cooling ptifans, veal or chicken water, whey 
clarified or diftilled, broth made of pullet or turtle, of lamb, 
of ecalf’s pluck, or of frogs. Oily, fweetening and mucila- 
gious draughts, and’ acid mineral waters. I fhall never have 
recourfe to the fuppofed anti-hyfteric or anti-fpafmmodic medi- 
cines; fuch as the tin@ure of caftor, oif of amber, camphire, 
affafcetida, mufk, balm, mugworth, valerian, &c. with an 

infinity of emenagogues, bitters, carminatives, and gentle 
purgatives. Thefe remedies, | wonderfully efficacious 
at ) 4 : in 
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in vdrious diforders, muft neceffarily, in the cafes I have. de. 
{cribed, be of pernicious confequence; becaufe they ferve no 
other purpole than to add fire to a flame already too violent, 
and which ought on the contrary to be extinguifhed by mild 
and gentle means.’ 

The author afterwards recites his method of practice more 
particularly, in a variety of cafes both of the hyfteric and 
hypochondriac kind, which wére treated with fuccefss The 
chapter on hyfteric fhiverings may ferve as a fpecimen of the 
work. 

‘ Amongft the various fymptoms of hyfteric difeafes, we 
comprehend that fenfation of cold and heat by which every . 
part of the body is at different times affected. Some patients 
complain of a troublefome fenfe of cold in fome one particular 
part of the body, and others fuffer univerfal cold, .in fpite of 
all their precautions to guard againft the inclemencies of the 
air. The caufe of this fymptom is evidently proved, by the 
different effedis of my remedies from thofe of a contrary nature, 
which were previoufly adminiftered to the patient who is the 
fubjeét of the next cafe. 

‘ A lady of fome rank in this town, about forty years of 
age, was for many years afflited with 2 fenfation of univerfa} 
cold, which obliged her to clothe even in the hotteft dog-days, 
as carefully as others in the midft of. winter. In fpire of all 
her precaution to preferve ‘herfelf from cold, fhe was equally 
fenfible of its effeét. The exceflive heat of the ftove in her 
chamber, together with a bed warmed and immoderately 

covered, being found infufficient, the at laft fought medical 
afiftance. 

‘ The firft phyfician fhe faw, setiittaiene her difeafe to be 
‘the effe& of obftruéted perfpiration, which he accordingly en- 
deavoured to reftore. Bleeding, cathartics and fudorifics were 
alternately employed, but without effeét. The infufficiency 
however of thefe remedies made no alteration in the curative 
ideas of the phyfician, for he ordered the fand bath. Before 
it was adminiftered, I was confulted. 

* By the inefficacy of the remedies which the patient had 
already tried for a long time, and by certain hyfterical fymp- 
toms which -I, difcovered in the account fhe gave of herfelf, 
I immediately perceived that her diforder was’ hy flerical, The 
fpafmodic tenfion of the nerves which terminate in the fkin, 
was the only caufe which I had to encounter. The warm 
bath feemed likely to anfwer all my expeétations, as it would, 
in all probability, relax the texture of the fkin, open the 
pores, and by this means, reftore the circulation of the fluids 
therein fecreted. The patient preferred it to the fand > , 
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The began the next morning; and in the fpace of two months 
was able to leave off part of her coverings.. The completion 

of her cure was however delayed by a thoufand domeftic affairs, 
till the return of fummer. 

© Phyfiologifts teach us, that the fkin is compofed of a 
number of nervous, lymphatic, and blood veflels, which form 
the reticular fubftance, from whence proceed the nervous tufts, 
which are the only organs of fenfation on the furface of the 
body. Any. defeé in this fubftance therefore will produce the 
fymptoms which the patient experienced, If the contra@ion 
of the nerves, of which it is compofed, be too ftrong, the 
blood will be confined and even obftruéted; and the molicu!z 
of this fluid, continually rubbing againft the orifices of its 
tubes, produce an agitation which will be diffufed over the 
body, either wholly or in part, according to the degree of 
tenfion and irritability of the nerves which terminate in the 
fkin. This fenfation of cold muft be the confequence, which 
will be more or lefs violent in proportion to the caufe by which 
it is produced. 

* On this principle, the difeafe in queftion will be eafily 
relieved, by relaxing the texture of the fkin, and, by that 
means, facilitating the circulation of the blood, together with 
that of the juices thence fecreted, which is at all times of too 
much importance ever to be neglected. The effec of the 
warm bath fufficiently fupports this theory, and the inefiicacy 
of the fudorifics adminiftered by her former phyfician corrobo- 
rates our doétrine. The fand bath which he had prefcribed, 
would have increafed the evil, by augmenting the drynels of 
the reticular nerves; and the rarefaGion of the blood which it 
muft neceflarily have occafioned, fo far from re-eftablithing 
the cutaneous fecretions, would infallibly have confirmed the 
malady. 

‘ The plan of cure which I here propofe from experience, 
will teach hyfterical ladies who have this fenfation of cold in 
any part of the body, not to have recourfe to heating medi- 
cines in hopes of removing the complaint. Thofe who perceive 
this coldnefs in the brain, are wont to heap fuch a load of 
covering upon their heads, as to obftru& the circulation in the 
integuments of the craninm, and thus increafe the diforder by 
their endeavours to remove it. Others, perceiving the fame 
fenfation of cold in the region of the ftomach, not fatisfied 

‘with immoderate covering, have recourfe to hot and fpirituous 
liguors, with an intention to warm the ftomach, which they 
fuppofe incapable of performing its funétions. As to the 
coldnefs. of the hands and feet, to which others are fubjea, 
I have no objeétion to whatever. means the patient chufes to 
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,adopt, provided they be fuch as: will: not increafé:the drynefs 
of the extremities, nor augment the inflammatory diathefis of 
the blood... But the warm ‘pedeluyium certainly deferves the 
preference, becaufe it is the only means capable of rendering 
the veflels fupple, and by reseftablithing the cireulation of the 
blood and animal fpisits;, of reftoring heat to the extremities.” 

In a treatife of this kind, the ,merit of the work depends 
entisely on the narrative being genuine; and we ought there- 
fore to inform our readers, that Dr. .Pomme, the. author, we 
ae aflured, is a man of credit and veracity: 


/ 


om. Ae. 





Fffays on warious, Subje®s, principally defigned for young Ladies, 
Small 8v0, 34, fewed. Wilkie, 
6 Rare author of thefe Effays, Mifs H. More, is already known 
in the republic of letters; by a paftoral drama, intitled 
a Search after Happinefs; the Infiexible Captive, a tragedy; 
Sir Eldred of the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock, two legendary 
tales; and an Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s Houfe Dog at 
Hampton ; pieces, which have raifed her to fome degree of 
eminence among the female writers of the prefent ara. 

Thefe Effays ane chiefly, calculated for the younger part of 
her own fex. They are however. not intended as a regular 
fyftem of morals, or a finifthed plan of condu&. The authar’s 
defign is only to fuggeft fome few remarks on fubjedts, which 
feemed to be interefting to young ladies, on their fis intro- 
duGion into the world. hie 

The love of difipation is allowed to be the reigning evil of 
‘the-prefent day. It is an evil, which many, content themfelves 
with regretting, without attempting to remedy. A diflipated. 
life is cenfured in the very a@ of diffipation;: and prodigality of 
time is as gravely declaimed againft at the card table, as in 
the pulpit... To guard her young readers againft fuch a general 
infatuation, this excellent moralift, in her firft eflay, expofes 
the fatal effects of trifling amufements, and endeavours to re- 
commend more rational, honourable, and elevated purfuits. 

It has been advifed, and by very refpeable authorities, that 
in converfation, women fhould carefully conceal that know- 
ledge or learning, which they may. happen to pofiefs:. In op- 
pofition to fuch a contraéted /notion, this writer is of-opinion, 
that young ladies may very properly join in a literary conver- 
fation, under the reftri@ions of modefty and difcretions: « ° 

© ] am‘ at a lofs,’ fays the, * to know why a young female is 
inftruGed "to exhibit, in the mof advantageous point of view, 
her dill in mufic, ‘her finging, dancing, talte indrefs, and her 
acquaimtance with the moft fafhionable games apeateutmen 
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while her piety 1s to be anxioufly concealed, and her knowledge 
affef&tedly difavowed, left the former fhould draw on her the ap- 
pellation of an enthufiaft, or the latter that‘of'a pedant, = 
- € Jn regard to knowledge, why fhould fhe for ever affect to be 
on her guard, left the fhould be found guilty of a fmall portion 
of it? She need be the lefs folicitous about it, as it feldom 
proves to be fo very confiderable as to excite altonifhment or ad- 
miration; for, after all the acquifitions which her talents and 
her ftudies have enabled her to make, fhe will, generally fpeak- 
ing, be found to have lefs of what is called learning, than a 
common fchool-boy, . : bye Non 
« Tt would’ be to the Jaft degree prefumptuous and abfurd, 
for a young woman to pretend to give the ton to the company ; 
to interrupt the pleafure of others, and her own opportunity of 
improvement, by talking when fhe ought to liften; or to intro- 
duce fubje&s out of the common road in order to fhew her own 
wit, or to expofe the want of it in others; but were the fex to 
be totally filent when any topic of literature happens to be dif- 
cuffed in their prefence, converfation would lofe much of its 
vivacity, and fobriety would be robbed of one of its moft inte- 
refting charms.’ 


As it may be thought too afluming for young ladies to take 
the lead in a literary difcourfe, the author recommends the 
following polite and agreeable mode of promoting converfation, 
whenever they happen to fall into the company of men of a 


liberal education, ‘who are inclined to enter into fubjecs of 
tafte and polite literature. 


© How eafily and effe&tually may a well-bred woman promote 

the moft ufeful. and elegant converfation, almoft without {peak- 
ing a word! for the modes of fpeech are {carcely more variable 
than the modes of filence. The filence of liftlefs ignorance, 
and the filence of fparkling intelligence, are perhaps as fepa- 
rately marked, and as diftin@ly expreffed, as the fame feelings 
could have been by the moft unequivocal language. A woman, 
in a company where fhe has the leaft influence, may promote 
any fubje&t by a profound and invariable attention, which fhews 
that the is pleafed: with it, and by an illuminated countenance, 
which proves fhe underftands it. This obliging attention is the 
moft flattering encouragement in the world to men of fenfe and 
letters, to continue any topic of inftruction or entertainment 
they happen to be engaged in: it owed its introduétion perhaps 
to accident, the beft introduétion in the world for a fubjett of 
ingenuity, which, though it could not have been formally pro- 
poied without pedantry, may be continued with eafe and good 
hdmour; but which will be frequently and effeétually flopped 
by the liftleffnefs, inattention, or whifpering of filly girls, whofe 
wearine(s betrays their ignorance, and whofe impatience expofes 
their ill-breeding. A polite man, however deeply interefted in 
the {ubjec on which he is converfing, catches at the figheet 
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hint to have done: a look isa fufficient intimation, and if 
‘a pretty fimpleton, who fits near him, feems difraite, he 
puts an end to his remarks, to the great regret of the reafonable 
part of the company, who perhaps might have gained more im- 
provement by the continuance of fuch a converfation, than a 
week’s reading would have yielded them; for it is fuch company 
as this, that give an edge to each other’s wit, ‘* as iron fharpen- 
eth iron.” : 

¢ That filence is one of the great arts of converfation is al- 
lowed by Cicero himfelf, who fays, there is not only an art but 
even. an eloquence in it. And this opinion .is confirmed by a 


great modern, in the following little anecdote from. one of 
the ancients. 


¢« When many Grecian philofophers had a folemn meetin 
before the embaffador of a foreign prince, each endeavoured to 
fhew his parts by the brilliancy of his converfation, that the 
ambaflador might have fomething to relate of the Grecian wif- 
‘dom. One of them, offended, no doubt, at the loquacity of 
his companions, obferved a profound filence; when the am+ 
baffador, turning to him, afked, ‘* But what have you to fay, 
that I may report it ?”” He made this laconic, but very pointed 
teply: ‘* Tell your king, that you have found one among the 
Greeks who knew howto be filent.” 

We entirely agree with this lady, in regard to the propriety 
of a well-timed filence. For furely nothing can be more pro- 
voking, than to find an agreeable and interefting converfation 
inftantly interrupted by a frivolous remark on fome infignificant 
article of drefs, the pricé of a hat, a ribbon, or a feather. 
When the converfation takes this turn, and a group of ladies 
begin to harrangue on thefe important topics, the ‘fociery 
becomes as pleafing and inftruétive, as that which Virgil has 
defcribed in the folowing lines: 

—— Alto in luco cum forte caterve 
Confedére avium; pifcofove amne Padufe 
Dant fonitum rauci per flagna /oquacta cycni, 

From literary converfation and the wifdom of filence, the 
author proceeds to treat of wit.and ridicule; and, in the fub- 
fequent effays, of envy; of the danger of fentimental or ro- 
mantic connexions; of true and falfe meeknefs; of the culti- 
vation of the heart and temper, in the education of daughters; 
of the importance of religion to the female charaéter; of 
fenius, tafte, and good fenfe. | 

In the following paflage, Mifs More appears to be a refpect- 
able metaphyfician. “tr 

‘ Good fenfe is as different from genius as perception is from 
inventign ; yet, though difting qualities, they frequently fub- 
fit together. “It is alrogether oppofite to wit, but by no means 
inconfiftent with it. It is not fcience, for there is fach a thing 
: as 
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unlettered good fenfe; yet, though it is neither wit, learning» 
hor genius, it is a fubftitute for each, where'they do not exifts 
and the perfection of all where they do. 

© Good fenfe is fo far from deferving the appellation of common 
fenfe, by which itis frequently called, that it is perhaps one of the 
rareft qualities of the humau mind. If, indeed; this name is given 
in ref{pe& t6'its peculiar fuitablenefs to the purpofes of common 
life, there is great propriety in,it. Good fenfe appears to differ 


’ from tafte in this, that tafle is an inftantaneous decifion of the 


mind, a fudden relifn of what is beautiful, or difguft at what is 
d&eftive,-in an obje&, without waiting for the flower confirma- 
tion of the judgment. Good fenfe is pethaps that confirmation, 
which eftablifhes a fuddenly conceived idea, or feeling, by the 
powers of comparing and reflefting. They differ alio in this, 
that tafte-feems to have a more immediate reference to arts, to 
literature, and to almoft every objet of the fenfes; while good 
fenfe rifes to moral excellence, and exerts its influence on life 
and manners. afte is fitted to the perception and enjoyment of 
whatever is beautiful in art or nature: Good ‘fenfe,'to the im- 
provement of the condu@, and the regulation of the heart. 

« Yet the term good fenfe, is ufed indifcriminately to exprefs 
either-a finifhed tafte for letters, or an invariable prudence in the 
affairs of fe. — It is fometimes applied to the moft moderate abi- 
lities, in which cafe, the expreffion.is certainly too ftrong; and 
at others to the moft fhining, when it is as much too weak and 
inadequate, A fenfible man is the ufual, but unappropriated 
phrafe,: for every. degree inthe fcale of underftanding, from the 
fober mortal, who obtains it by his decent demeanor and folid 
dullnefs, to him. whofe talents qualify him to rank with a Bacon, 
a Harris, ora Johnfon. 

¢ Genius is the power of invention and imitation. It is an 
incommunicable faculty: no art or kill of the poffeffor can 
beftow the fmalleit portion of it on another: no pains or labour 
can reach the fummit of perfection, where the feeds of it are 
wanting in. the mind; yet it is capable of infinite improvement, 
where.it a€tually exifts, and is attended with the higheft capacity 
of communicating inftruction, as well as delight to others. 

. © Jt.is the peculiar property of genius to firike out great or 
beautiful things: it is the felicity of good fenfe not to do abfurd 
ores. . Genins breaks out in {plendid fentiments and elevated 
ideas ;, good fenfe confines its more circumfcribed, bat perhaps 
more ufefal walk, within the limits of prudence and propriety. 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, . 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

‘Tarns them to fhape, and gives to airy nothing 

_ A local habitation and a name, 
| ‘This. is perhaps the fineft. pi€ture of human genius that ever 
was dtawn by a human pencil. It prefents a living image of a 
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creative imagination, or a power of inventing things which have 
no attual exiftence. 

« With. fuperficial jadges, who, it muft be confeffed, make 
up the. greater part of the mafs of mankind, talents are only 
liked or underftood to a certain degree. Lofty ideas jare,above 
the reach of ordinary apprehenfions: the vulgar allow thofe who 
poffefs them to be.in a fomewhat hipher ftate of mind than 
themfelves; but of the vaft gulph which feparates them, they 
have not the leaft conception... They acknowledge a fuperiority, 
but of its extent they neither know the.value, nor can conceive 
the reality... It is true the mind, as well as the eye, can, take 
in objets larger that itfelf; butthis is only true of great minds: 
for a man of low capacity, who confiders.a confummate genius, 
_ refembles-one, who feeing a column for the firft time, and ftand- 

ing at,too great.a diftance to.take.in the whole of it, concludes 

it to be flat. Or, like one unacquainted with the firft principles 
of philofophy, .who, finding the fenfible horizon appear a plain 
furface, can form no idea of the {pherical, form of the whole, 
which he.does not fee, and laughs at the account of antipodes, 
which he cannot comprehend. 

¢ Whatever.is excellent is:alfo rare; what is ufeful is more 
common... How many thoufands are born qualified for the coarfe 
employments. of life, for, one whois capable of excelling in the 
fine arts! yet 0,it ought to be,’ becaufe our natural. wants. are 
more numerous, and more impoftunate, than the intelleétual.’ 


In the fubfequent reflections ‘the author appears to equal 
advantage, as a critic. ; | 


« A writet of corre tafte will hardly ever go out of his way; 
even in fearch of embellifhment: he. will ftudy to attain the beft 
-end by the’ moft natural means; for he knows that what is not 
natural canmot be beautiful, arid that nothing can be beautiful 
out of its eed ah: for an improper fituation will convert the 
moft firikind “beauty into a ‘glar ¢ ‘defect. When’ by’a well- 
conneéted chain of ideas, of ‘a judicious fucceflioh of events, the 
readér is {hatched to ** Thebes or Athens,” what can be more 
impertinent, than‘ for the poet to obftruct the operation of the 
paffion he has juft been kindling, by intradieing’ a’ conceit 
whith contradicts his purpofe, and interrupts his~bufinefs? 
Indeed, we cannot be tranfported, even in idea, to thofe places; 
if the poét does not manage fo adrovitly as not to make us fenfible 
of the journey: the inftant we feel we are travelling, the writer’s 

art fails, and the delirium is at an end. 

‘ Proferpine, fays. Ovid, would have been reftored to her 
’ mother Ceres, had not Afcalaphus feen her ftop"to gather a 
-golden apple, whén thé terms of her reftoration were,’ that fhe 
fhould tafte nothing. ‘ A fidry preghant with inftroftion for 
lively writers, who by neglecting the main bufinefs, and going 
‘out of the way for falfe gratifi¢ations, bofe fight of the end they 
fhould pfincipally keep in view. Jt was this falfe:tafte that 
introduced the numberilefs concerti, which difgrace the ae 
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of the Italian, poets; .and, this‘is the reafon, Why the reader only’ 
feels fiort and interrupted fnatches of delight, in. perafimg the 
brilliant but unequal compofitions of Ariofto, inftead of that 
uiibrokén and ‘uridiminifhed pleafere, which We cdmitantly re- 
ceives froth Virgil, froni' Milton, ‘and’ générally from Taffo, 
The firft-mentioned Italian: is’ the Wealaaital: who will interru 
the moft eager career, to pick up the glittering mifthief, while 
the Mantaan and the Britifh' bards, like Hippomenes, prefs on 
warm in the porfuit, and unfeduced by temptation, 

‘ A writer of real tafe will take great, pains -in, the. ~perfectiog 
of his ftyle, to make the reader believe that he took none at all... 


The writing which appears to be moft eafy, will Be generally 
found to be leaft imitable. The moft ele ant. vérfes are the moft 
eafily retained, they faften thémfelves on ‘the: memory, without 
its midking’ any effort to'preferve them, and'wé are apt td'ima- 
gine; that what is remenibeted with eafe; ‘was’ ‘writven without 
difficulty.’ 

IP is‘ undoubtedly the Butinets of evéry writer,’ to take foie 
pains in bringitig his ftyle to'a' proper degtte oF cate’ and ele- 
gancé? for the fineft fentiments can never appear to advantage, 
af the’ lafiguage, in which they are expteffed 7¢'"cafelefs or 
pedantic, «© The'falfe fublime, the tuiticut which iSinterded for 
gtedthefs, the diftorted’ figure, the puetite’ conceit, and the 
incongrudiis' metaphor, are defects, for® which fearcely any 
other kid of nrerit can atorie.? Thefe’ ate the’ fthtiments of _ 
our @athor; under the full influence of which {He fees to have 
compofed thef effays: for-her ftyle is, in’general, corre and 
mervous, and at the fame time eafy and unaffef.ed, 

“There af€ very few incongrudus' metaphors, pethaps the 
fdlldwing’ is the only one of any confequente, if this volume. | 
‘ Violétit ‘debate Has made as few converts as the fword; and 
both thefe infiruments are péculiarly unbecomihg, when wielded 
bya female band? The following reitlark ‘fem? likéwife’to 
want fome little correctidn, .* The Blandifliments “of Citce 
were more fatal to the mariners of Ulyfles, than rhe’ ftrength of 
Polypheme,: or the brutality of the Lefttigdns.* This is’ not 
true: Polyphemus devoured fix of Ulyfits’s companions, and 
the'Leeftrigons, all his mariners belonging to elevér flips.’ 
Circe; indeed; transformed twenty-two of his men ihto {wines 
bat théy’ were ‘foon reftored' to their former fhape. 

We make thefe remarks, not with a ‘defign to cenfure or de- 
preciate the Effays; but in order to give the i ingenious author 
ah intimation to corre& thefe trivial inaccuracies, if fhe thinks’ 
proper, in the next edition, 
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The Incass or, the DefiruBion of the Empire of Peru. By M. 
Marmontel,’ 2 wols. 12mo.°°6s. fewed Nourle, 


IX this work, M. Marmontel has chofen a fubje& every way 

fuitable to the exertion of thofe talents by which he 
has diftinguifhed. himfelf. The objets of his defcription are 
fptendid and ‘romantic, the manner of the Incas are fuch as 
afford pleafure to the imagination, both. by their novelty and 
innocence, and the hiftorical tranfa&ions mentioned in the 
narrative, are adapted to excite the moft lively emotions of 
horror, indignation, and fympathy. The defign of the author 
is obvioufly to expofe the fuperftitious and deftruCtive fpirit of 
fanaticifm, by which the Spaniards were fo much a€uated in 
the conqueft of Peru; a defign that is founded on the interefts 
of humanity, and in the execution of which, not only the moit 
generous feelings of the heart are awakened, but al(o the nobleft 
fentiments of virtue, with the inviolable fan&ity of moral: ob- 
ligation, prefented to the mind in their greateft force, 







































The narrative commences with the {tate of the kingdom of } 


the Incas, and the celebration of their feftivals, before the 
arrival of the Mexicans; the defcription of which fcenes, and the 
laudable emulation that accompanies them, is conducted by the 
author in the agreeable colouring of Arcadian fimplicity. 

‘ To the banquet fucceed the games. ”T'was on, this occas 
fion that the young Incas, deftined to itand forth as. patterns 
of martial virtue, ufed to exercife themfelves in the arts of 
war, 

* The conchs founding all the while, they began to fhoot the 
arrow and to dart the javelin; and foon the victor, while the 


herald is proclaiming his fuccefs, faw the hero who gave him. 


birth advance towards him with looks of exulting rapture, 
clafp him in his arms, and fay to him, ‘* My fon, thou bringeft 
back to me the days of my youth; thy triumph reflects ‘a 
on my old age.’ : 


_* Wreftling fucceeds ; and then is feen what fupplenefs and 


activity practice can give to nature. And now the ftout and 
active combatants rufh on; they feize, they clafp each other 
with mutual gripe; they bend, they recover themfelves; each 
redoubles his efforts to lift his antagonift off the ground, or 
bear him down: they part, they take breath; they fly at each 
other anew; again they interlace their brawny arms; now- 
fteady, now tottering, they fall, they roll, they difengage 
themfelves, and with ftreams of fweat bedew the trampled 
turf, 

.* The combat a long time in fufpence, keeps the hearts of 
their parents vibrating betwiat hope and apprehenfion, Viaory 
at 
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at length declares itfelf: but the aged fires, while they adjudge 
the prize to the victors, difdain not to throw in a word or two 
of commendation to confole the vanquifhed: for they well know 
that praife is, to generous minds, the germ and the aliment of 
emulation. 

.* Of the number of thofe whofe antagonifts had made them 
bend the knee, was the king’s own fon and heir apparent to 
the empire, the high-fpirited and haughty Zorai. Not one of 
the prizes had yet fallen to his lot: tears of fhame and vexation 
were ftreaming from his eyes. One of the ancients perceived. 
it, and faid to him, ‘‘ Prince, our father the fun is righteous 
in. his difpenfations; he giveth force and addrefs to thofe who 
are to obey, wifdom and intelligence to him who is to com- 
mand.” The monarch overheard thefe words, «* Old’ man,” 
fays he, ‘* let him alone: let fhame and fenfibility do their 
- work. Do. you think he was, made to fleep upon his throne, 
and to grow grey in idlenefs ?” 

‘ The young prince at thefe words caft a glance of reproach 
- at the old man who had thus flatter’d him, and threw himéfelf at 
the feet of his father, who prefling him tenderly in his arms, 
faid to him, ‘* My fon, the. moft forcible, as well as equitable 
of all laws is that of example. Never will you be ferved with 
fu much ardour or fo much Zeal as when the road to obedience 
lies through imitation.” 

‘ When the wreftlers had taken breath, the illuftrious youth 
began to prepare themfelves for the exercife of the race. This 
was of all their trials the fevereft. ‘The ground was five thou- 
fand paces in length. ‘The goal was a purple flag, which the 
conqueror was to {natch and bear away. Allthe way between 
that and the ftarting-poft, the people had already formed them- 
felves into two lines, watching the competitors with impatient 
eyes. The fignal is given; they ftart all at the fame inftant ; 
and on each fide of the lifts, one might have feen fathers add 
mothers calling out to their chiidren, and animating’ them with 
their voice and geftures. Not one of the racers gives his 
parents the mortification. of feeing him diftanced: they all 
reach the end of their career, and all of them almoft at the 
- fame time. 

* Zorai had left the greateft part of his competitors behind 
him. One alone, the fame’who had got the better of him in 
the wreftling-match, had a little the advantage of him, and 
"Was got to within a hundred paces of the goal. “ No,” cries 
the prince, ‘‘ not a fecond time, however.” That inftant, 


fummoning up all his ftrength, he gives a fpring, paffes him; 
and bears.away the prize. 


— Vou. XLIV. Sept, 1777. P : ‘ Thofe 
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* Thofe.who had come in neareft to the conqueror had 
fome fhare in: the triumph: Of this ntitmbet were thofe 
who-had borné the prize’ at the: feveral exercifes' of wrefiling, 
thooting, and throwing the javelin’) ~Zorai’ advanced at the 
head of them, holding a lance from which the tropliy of his 


Vid—ry hong ftreaming, and'with them prefented hitmfelf before 


the anciénts, The latter delivered their opinions’on the re- 
fpective merits of the competitors; and proclaimed them worthy 
of the name of Incas, true’and genuine offspring of the fut. 

‘ Upon this came their mothers and their fitters, and with 
a'tender and miodeft air, faften’d on their nitible feet, in'the 
room of the’ bark matting of which the people: make their 
fatidals, a plat of the fineft wool, worked by themifelves; arid 
ofa lighterand fofter texture. : 

© From theice, conducted by the ancients, they went and 


, vroftrated themifelves before the king, who from the height of 


y's golden throne, encircled by the rcyal’ family, récéived them 
wits) the 'majefty of a god, and with the tender cohdefcenfion © 
of aicither; ~ His fon, in’ quality of vitor in the fevereft of all 
the exerei*es, was the firft to embrace his feet. The monarch 
did his utnioft to avoid fhewing him‘ any preference, or betray- 
ing any fig of weaknefs: but’ nature was too much for him; 
and while he Pound-on his bead the diadéem of the Incas, his 
hands tremble'@, his heart beat and melted within him; 
a few tears efcaped him; the young prince felt the moifture on 
his forehead: he perceived from whence it came: it affeled 
him; .and he clung to bis father’s knees with a tender and re | 
fponfive preflure. ‘Thefe tears of joy’ and affeétion were the 
only mark of partiality which the heir apparent to the throne 
obtained over his rivals. The Inca with his own hand con- 
ferred on them the moft illuftrious token of dignity and nobi- 
lity ; he bored their ears, and to. each hong on a ring of golds 
a diftin@ion referved to their line; bat which never was be- 
ftowed on any one wha was a difcredit to it, or failed to fhew 

himfelf an inheritor of its virtues. : B® 
_ © And now the king makes a fign for filence ; and addreffing 
himhfelf to the new Incas, “* THe wilfeft of Kings,” fays he, 
«© Manco-Capac, your, anceftor and mine, was, alfo the moft 
aaive, the moft courageous of men. When the fun, his father, 
fent him to found this empire, he faid to him, Take me for 
your example: I rife, and it is not for myfelf; .I fpread abroad 
my light, and it is not for,myfelf; I *'! my vat career, I mark 
my path by the bleffings I beftow; "tis .r¢ univerfe that enjoys 
them ; and all that I referte to myfelf is the pleafure of feeing 
that it, does fo: go, be happy, if you can, yourfelf; but at 
any rate make your fubje&s happy. Incas, offspring gee 
uNs 
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un, there then is your leffon!. When it fhall pleafe your father 
that pure felicity he your portion, without any mixture of 
fatigue and trouble, he will take you to himéelf. Till then, 
know that life is a toilfome journey, and that your bafinefs is 
to make it an ufeful one; ufefel | mean not to yourfelves, but 
to this world through which you travel. The recreant flumbers 
by the way; it is an a& of pity for death tocome and eafe him 
of his toil, The man of refolution fupports his burden, and 
with a free and affured ftep travels on to that period of his 
labours, at which death awaits him, the mother of repofe. 

‘© O thou, my fon!” turning to the prince, ‘* thou feeft 
that luminary who is about to finifh his career: what bieffings, 
fincé his rifing, has he not poured down upon the earth! — 
The fobje& that moft refembles him here below is a good 
king.” 
~.6 At thefe words he arofe, and fet forward, he ‘and his 
family, and all the people, to attend the pontiff upon the 
veftibule of the temple, while he obferved what afpe& the fun 
exhibited at his fetting, and minuted down the prognoitics that 
duminary afforded.’ 

In the courfe of the recital, the rights of humanity and of 
nature are pleaded with gréat force of argument, againft the 
ufurpations of power, and the violent fuggeftions of intolerance. 
A pleafing fenfidility, founded on jaf and refined conceptions, 
is every where confpicuous; bat perhaps the author is not 
free from cénfure, in giving fo much fcope to his imagination, 
én a fubje& interwoven with fags, which are fapported 
by hiftorical evidence. 


- 





The State of the Prifons in England and Wales. With Prelimi- 
_ minary Obfervations, and an Account of fome foreign Prifons. By 
John Howard, F. R. 8. 4te, 125. boards. Cadell. 


N order to form an idea of the meafure of praife and 
thanks which this truly patriotic gentleman deferves from 
this country, from all countries; Jet us fee how the fcales will 
appeat in the impartial hands of Compariion. 
_ ‘The navigator may furround the world; the farmer and the 
botanift may examine the plants and the cultivation of difs 
fetent countries—may colle& the mioft-accurate, ufeful obferv- 
ations—-without once thinking of any thing but their own 
particular purfnits ¢nd ftudies, Such men may be machines in 
the direfiion of Providence for the good cf its creatures; but 
cafinot, with more juflice, ‘be fiyled benefaters to mankind, 
. . thaa 
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than the. tool of the carpenter, or the inftrument of the 
furgeon, 

. dato that method of ferving mankind which Mr. Howard has 
feleéted (we had almoft faid invented), no fatisfadion can pof- 
fibly enter. but. the pure, unmixed fatisfaQion of rendering 
that fervice. . Amufement has. made men mechanics, garden- 
ers, mathematicians, farmers, botanifts, failors—but Amufe- 
ment was never able to, prevail upon a gentleman of cha- 
rater, of.fortune, to vifit all. -the.holes of all tee prifons of 
almoftall the countries in Europe ; and to repeat many of thefe 
perilous vilits. . Amufement may, if he pleafe, exclaim ‘ much 
good may it do Mr. Howard!’ and call for his gun, or his 
fifhing-rod —-but we will tell this jeerer. that the merit of 
Mr.. Howard .arifes from the. very circumftance of his 
faying, ‘ much good may it do him!’ from the perfeverance. 
of Mr, .Howard’s patriotifm, -in. accomplifhing a fcheme, lite- 
rally at the hazard of life, which no other man, we believe, 
had ever the courage to attempt. 

What if the prifons of Roman catholic countries be vifited, 
in fome inftances, even by women? They are only the mem- 
bers of religious orders, inftituted for that particular purpofe. 
If their’s be a dangerous tafk; it is a tafk performed becaufe 
enjoined, 

Thofe who-deny Mr. Howard that praife, in this world, 
which he deferves fo richly, which he buys fo dearly 
let them form an idea of the difficulties, the. dangers, with 
which he had to ftruggle. Before he fet a foot into a 
prifon ; 


Veftibulum ante ipfum, primifque in faucibus ; ; 





he was to fubdue that monfter Ridicule, whom we conftantly 
balloo and bearien to attack every man, who takes a new 
méthod to prove himfelf our friend—then, the fcorns of jail- . 
ors, the fpurns of turnkeys, the infolence of office —fmelis, 
difeafes,.peftilences, death! And that very fenfibility (you may 
add) which led him into. the prifon, would be the. likelieft 
paffion .perhaps to hurfy him out again. 

Even in this fruitful age of patriotifm, a gentleman who 
fpends his time, his fortune,.in dungeons, ftudying how to 
render thefe dungeons more comfortable, and the inhabitants 
of them lefs miferable, is, undoubtedly, fomething of a phe- 
nomenon. | 

Does any reader complain that this is rather: a panegy- 
ric on the author, than a criticifm of his book ?—We profefs 
ourfelves unable to criticife the one, without beftowing our 
warmelt praifes on the other. —_ too, like the praifes 
cou- 
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conferred by Junius on the earl of Chatham, ¢ will wear well, 
. for they have been hardly earned :’ and, at the fame time 
that they, in fome meafure, reward Mr. Howard; they may 
perhaps alfo ferve to convince the reft of the world that, man- 
kind are not yet fufficiently degenerate to be altogether un- 
grateful to their greateft benefadiors. 

Mr. Howard’s book confifts of a plain, honeft introdudion ; 
of a fenfible conclufion, and five intermediate feftions : 

1. General View of. Diftrefs in Prifons.—z. Bad Cuftoms 
jn Prifons. — 3. Propofed Improvements, —4. Foreign Pri- 
fous.—5. Englith Prifans — and fome ufeful Tables of Fees, 
Criminals, &c. 

The conclufion fhall fpeak for itlf. The author’s apo- 
logy in the fecond paragraph is unneceflary, to us at leaft; 
for we would on no account fit down to criticife the ftyle 
of a performance, the materials for which were colleéted at the 
peril of the author’s life. 

‘ It was once my intention to have publifhed the preceding 
account of Englifh Prifons, without any of the introdu&ory 
matter which compofes the former part of this volume. But 
thinking, from a clofe attention to the fubjeét, that it was in 
my power. in fome inftances to fuggeft remedies to the evils 
which I had been witnefs> of ; and aware of the common pro- 
verbial objection ** that it is eafier to find faults than to mend 
them ;” I imagined [ fhould be culpable in fuppreffing any 
thing which might conduce to improvement in. a matter [ had 
fo much at heart. 

‘ A perfon of more ability, with my knowledge of faéts, 
would have written better; but my ambition was not the fame 
of an author. Hearing the cries of the miferable, I devoted 
my time to their'relief. In order*to procureit, I made it my 
bufinefs to colle& materials, the authenticity of which could 
not be difputed. For the warmth of fome expreffions where 
my fubjeé& obliges me to complain, and for my eagernefs to 
remove the feveral grievances, my only apology muft be drawn 
from the deep diftrefs of the fufferers, and the impreffions the 
view of it excited in me—impreffions too {trong to be effaced by 
any length of time! 

‘ What I have propofed throughout my work is liable, Iam 
fenfible, to fome obje@tions; and thefe will, dauhtlefs, be 
heightened by the cavils of thofe whofe intereft it is to prevent 
the reformation of abufes on which their eafe or emolument 
may depend. Yet I hope not to be entirely deferted in the 
confli@ : and, if this publication fhall have any effect in alle- 
viating the diftreffes of poor debtors and other prifoners—in 
Procuring for them cleanly and wholefome abodes ; and thereby 
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exterminating the gaol-fever, which has fo often {pread abroad 
its dreadful contagion—in abolifhing, or at leaft reducing, the 
oppreflive fees of clerks of affize, and of the peace 3 and check- 
ing the impofitions of gaolers, and the extortion of bailiffs— 
in introducing a habit of induftry in our bridewells; and re- 
{training the thocking debauchery and immorality which pre- 
vail in our gaols and other. prilons—if any of thefe beneficial 
confequences fhall accrue, the writer will be ready to indulge 
himfelf with the pleafing thought of not having lived without 
doing fome good to his fellow-creatures ; and will think him- 
felf abundantly repaid for all the pains he has taken, the time 
he has fpent, and the hazards he has undergone. 

‘ Nothing effeGtual will, however, I am perfuaded, be done 
in reforming the ftate of our prifons, till a shorough parliament- 
ary inquiry concerning them be fet on foot, on which may be 
grounded one compretenfive fratute for their general regulation. 
Should this be undertaken, I would cheerfully (relying ftill on 
the proteGion of that kinp mann which has hitherto preferved 
me, and to which I defire to offer my moft thankful acknow- 
‘ledgments !) devote my time to one more extenfive foreign 
journey, in which the Pruffian and Auftrian territories, and 
the moft confiderable free cities of Germany would probably 
afford fome new and ufeful lights on this important national 
concern,’ 

We fhall now notice fome paflages which ftruck us in turn- 
ing over the book; one, in particular, accounts for the mi- 
feris fuccurrere of Mr. Howard in the fame manner as Dido ac- 
counted for her’s. 

‘ In 1756, fays the author, a Lifbon packet (the Hanover) 
in which I weht paffenger, in order to make the tour of Por- 
tugal, was taken by a Frencly privateer. Before we reached 
Breft, I fuffered the extremity of thirft, not-having for above 
forty hours one drop of water; nor hardly a morfel of food. 
In the caftle at Breft, I lay fix nights upon firaw : and obferv- 
ing how cruelly my countrymen were ufed there, and at Mor- 
jlaix, whither I was carried next ; during the two months I was 
at Carhaix upon parole, I correfponded with the Englifh pri- 
foners at Breft, Morlaix, and Dinnan: at the laft of thole 
towns were feveral of our fhip’s crew, and my fervant. I had 
fufficient evidence of their being treated with fuch barbarity, 
that many hundreds had perifhed; and that thirty-fix were 
buried ‘in a hole at Dinnan in one day. WhenI came to Eng- 
Jand, ftill on parole, I made known. to the commiffioners of 

fick and wounded feamen, the fundry particulars; which 
gained their attention, and thanks. _Remonftrance was made 
to the French court. our failors. had redrefs ; and thofe that, 
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were in the three prifons mentioned above, were brought 
home in the firft cartel-fhips.—A lady from Ireland, who mar- 
ried in France, had bequeathed ia truft with the magiftrates of 
St. Malo’s, fundry charities; one of which was a penny a day 
to every Englifh prifoner of war in Dinnan. This was duly 
paid ; and faved the lives of many brave and ufeful men. Per- 
haps what I fuffered on this occafion, increafed my fympathy 
‘ with the unhappy people, whofe cafe is the fubje@ of this 
book.’ 

This is defeating Misfortune effeQually, to turn her own 
weapons againit herfelf, 

That gaol delivery is in many towns and counties only an- 
nual, at Hull ¢riennia/, merits furely the attention of the le- 
giflature ! 

Clerks of affize, and clerks of the peace, are perhaps not 
juftified in all their claims upon acquitted prifoners. See 
14th Geo, III. es 

Of an additional hazard to thofe which we have already 
-enumerated, the following note.affords a ftriking account. __ 

‘ When I went into Horfham gaol with the keeper, we faw 
a heap of ftones and rubbifh. The felons had been two or 
three days undermining the foundation of their room, and a 
general efcape was intended that night. We were but jaft in 
time to prevent it; for it was almoft night when we went in. 
Our lives were at their mercy ; but (thank God) they did not 
attempt to murder us, and ruth out.’ 

A thort paragraph, with which we fhall prefent our readers, 
written at Hamboargh, will raife their refpe& for the author, 
and not much perhaps of their pity for the ingenious mechanic 
whofe fate it records. 


¢ 





Nec lex eft juftior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fua. 


* Among the various engines of tortare, or the queftion, 
which I have feen in France and other places, the moft excru- 
clating is kept and ufed in a deep cellar of this prifon. It 
ought to be Buried ten thoufand fathom deeper. It is faid the 
inventor was the firft who fuffered by it: the laft was a woman; 
not two years ago,” 

Every Englifhman does not know the pleafag method taken 
by the keeper of Ely gaol to fecure his prifoners within thefe 
ten years, , 

* This was by chaining them down on their backs upon a 
— floor, acrofs which were feveral iron bars; with an iron-collar 
with {pikes, about their necks, and a heavy iron bar over their 
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legs.. An excellent magiftrate, James Collier, efq.. prefented 
an account of the cafe, accompanied with a drawing, to the 
king ; with which his majefty was much affected, and gave im- 
mediate orders for a proper inquiry and redrefs.’ 

And this gaol is the property of the bifhop, who is lord of 
the franchife of the ifle of Ely. 

Grievances may be redrefled, when they are known ; 
but, if none wiil take the trouble to point them out, who 
is to redrefs them? Mr. Howard and Mr. Collier have 
done. their part ; let parliament do theirs! [t is a lefs labo- 


Tious one. 


Government fhould enqvire a little about thofe who are im- 
prifoned by Exchequer writs.—Some gentleman of the law 
would a& humanely in taking up the caufe of thefe numerous 


wretches. 


Such a ftep might lead him to eminence in his pro- 


feflion—would certainly lead him to happinefs ; if he have any 


feelings. 


The infertion of the Gitdieenint extract will, we hope, be 
of fervice in more refpe&ts than one. 

* At Penzance is alfo a prifon for the hundred and liberties 
of Penwith.—The property of lord Arundel. ‘Two rooms in 
the keeper’s ftable yard ; but diftant from his houfe, and quite 
out of fight and hearing. The room for men is full eleven 
feet :fquare, and fix high; window eighteen inches fyuare: no 


chimney. 


Earth floor ; very damp. The door had not been 


opened for four weeks when I went in; and then the keeper 
began fhoveling away the dirt.-—T-here was only one debtor, 
‘who feemed to. have been robuft, but was grown pale by ten 
weeks clofe confinement, with little food, which he had from 
a brother, who is poor and has a family.” He faid, the damp- 
nefs of the prifon, with but little ftraw, had obliged him (he 
{poke with forrow) to fend for the bed on which fome of his 
children lay. He had a wife and ten children, two of whom 
dicd fince he came thither, and the reft were almoft ftarv- 
ing. — He has written me a letter fince, by which I learn that 
his diftrefs was not mitigated, and that he had a companion, 
miferable as himfelf.—No allowance. Keeper no falary: fees 
$s. 4d. every action, no table, 

* A year or two ago’ five prifoners, I was informed, grew 
defperate by what they fuffered in this wretched prifon, and 


broke out.’ 


One other extract will furprize many of our readers. 
- © Inthe old prifon at Rothwell, I faw both times I was there, 
one William Carr.a weaver: he had given a bad name toa 
woman..who was faid not to deferye a very good one; the cited 


~ him 
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him to the Ecclefiaftical Court ; and he was imprifoned 4th of 
He had a wife and three children.—I will tran- 
fcribe a line or two of the Warrant.—‘* For as much as the 
royal power ought not to be wanting to the holy church in its 
complaints—attach the faid W, C.—until he fhall have made 
fatisfaiion to the holy church as well for the contempt as for 
the injury by him done unto: it.” He was difcharged 26 July 
laft by the Infolvent A&.’ 

In our diftributions of praife it would be culpable to omit the 
name of the only phyfician whom Mr. Howard found vifiting 
prifoners, and vifiting them afliduoufly, without fee or reward : 
— among the friends to his fellow-creatures, Dr. Rotheram of 
Newcaftle muft not be forgotten, 

Nor muft thofe be forgotten who are no longer within 


May 1774- 


hearing of 


our praife. We fay no longer ; 


but are we certain 


that the ‘ dull, cold ear of death’ is perfeQly infenfible to 


applaufe ? 


— Our delicate readers muft not be 


fcandalized 


becaufe we beftow our applaufe upon the memory of the 


keeper of 


a prifon, 


Fame is unacquainted with our little 


earthly diftin@ions of country, fex, profeflion.—‘ The firtt 
~care, Mr. Howard juftly obferves, muft be to find a good maz 


for a gaoler ; 


one that is honeft, active, humane. 


Such, he 


adds, was Abel Dagge, formerly keeper of Briftol Newgate. 


I regretted 


his death, and revere his memory*. : 


And fo will 


our readers, when they fhall know that this is the very Dagge 
who has a particular claim upon immortality for his much mere 
than morher/y behaviour to the unfortunate Savage, the natu- 


ral fon of the moft unnatural countefs of Macclesfield. 


It was 


in the prifon of this gaoler that poor Savage finifhed his mifer- 


able exiite 


nce, 


after a confinement of about fix months— 


' but let. it be remembered that the tendernefs of the gaoler 
lengthened his exiftence, and rendered that part of it which 
Savage {pent in prifon the leaft miferable, perhaps, of his whole 
life.—Dr. Johnfon, in his incomparable Life of this fport of 
Fortune, mentions the merit of Mr. Dagge in terms which, in 
our opinion, would well become the tombftone of that worthy 
man ; for Briftol, furely! has more gratitude than to let him 


want a tombftone. 


‘ Virtue is undoubtedly, fays the elegant 


and judicious biographer, moft laudable in that ftate which 
makes it moft difficult; therefore the humanity of a gaoler cer- 
tainly deferves this public atteftation; and the man whofe 
heart has. not been hardened by fuch an employment, may be 


juftly propofed as a pattefn of benevolence. 


> / 


If an infcription 





.* Dagee, "tis true, is dead; but the humane Akerman is in 


perfect health, 


were 
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were once engraven. to: tbe bonejt zoll-garberer, lefs honours ought 
net to be paid zo rhe tender geoler? 

But we maft take our leave of Mr. Howard’s performance. 
—To fay a fingle fyllable of its utility, its patriotifm, its 
humanity, were to fuppofe our readers deficient not only in 
fecling but in underftanding. As to praife and thanks, Mr. 
Howard experiences both, from the miferable obje&s of bis 
benevolence, in a manner much more affecting, than they can 
be beftowed by Reviewers. 

One thing this gentleman mouft fuffer us to obferve, that his 
book would have been of more general utility, had it been 
printed in a fmaller fize, had it been cheaper. If the dignity 
of the Britith fenate cannot bead from its height to perufe a 
dedication in duodecimo or ogavo, the moft vfeful parts of 
the publication might be. printed fo as to-come within the 
purchafe of a gaoler’s, perhaps a prifoner’s, purfe.— Another 
kind of patriotifm, among fome people called by a harder name, 
circulated Dr. Price’s pamphlet in a manner and at a price which 
would have been moft praife-worthy, had the ends propofed by 
the circulation been altogether ascommendabdle (pace tantorum 
dicetur beroum !), as the ends which the circulation of this per- 
formance might probably anfwer. 





— 


Thoughts in Prifon: in five Parts. viz. The Imprifonment. The 
Retrofpe. Public Punifoment. The Trial, Futurity, By the 
rev, William Dodd, LL.D. To awhich are added, bis laft 
Prayer, written in the Night before bis Death: and oiber Mif- 
cellaneous Pieces. 8v0. 35. Dilly. 


yes work, as the dates of the refpeive parts inform us, 

was begun by its unhappy author in his apartments in. 
Newgate, on Sunday the 23d of February, the day fubfequent 
to his trial and conviiion; and was finifhed, amidft many: ne- 
ceflary interruptions, in about two months. 

A“note, which is figned W. D. and prefixed to this publi- 
cation, leaves us no room to doubt its authencity. But with+ 
out this atteftation, the difcerning reader‘will perceive, that it 
is evidently the production of the unhappy convict, to whom it 
is afcribed.. The thoughts are the genuine effafions of the 
heart, correfponding: with the dreadful fituation of the writer. 

A critical eye may difcover many imperfeétions in the com- 
pofition ; but every perfon of candor and humanity will eafily 
pardon all inaccuracies, when he refledis, that this dong work, 
confifting of 23¢ pages, was compoled under the bitter anguifh 
of adifconfolate mind, the horrors of a prifon, and the im- 


mediate 
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mediate apprehenfions of an ignominious death. In this view, 
it is a furprifing performance, unrivalled, perhaps, in the an~ 
nals of literature. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, after the prifoners were 
locked up in their refpeétive apartments, the unhappy author 
thus begins his melancholy reflections. 


‘ My friends are gone! Harfh on its fullen hinge 
Grates the dread door: the maffy bolts refpond 
Tremendous to the furly keeper’s touch. 

The dire keys clang ¢ with movement dull and flow 
While their beheft the ponderous locks perform ; 
And, faftened firm, the obje& of their care 

Is left to folitude,—to forrow left! 

« But wherefore faftened? Oh ftill ftronger bonds 
Than bolts, or locks, or doors of molten brafs, 
To folitude and forrow would confign 
His anguith’d foul, and prifon him, tho’ free! 
For, whither fhould he fly, or where produce 
In open day, and to the golden fun, 

His haplefs head} whence every laurel torn, 
On his bald brow fits grinning infamy ; 
And all in {portive triumph twines around 
The keen, the ftinging adders of difgrace ! 

‘ Yet what’s difgrace with man? or all the ftings 
Of pointed fcorn? What the tumultuous voice 
Of erring multitudes ? Or what the thafts 
Of keeneft malice, levell’d from the bow 
Of human inguifition ?—if the God 
Who knows the heart, looks with complacence down 
Upon the ftruggling victim ; and beholds 
Repentance buriting from the earth-bent eye, 

And faith’s ‘red crofs held clofely to the breaft! 

¢ Oh Author of my being! of my blifs 
Beneficent Difpenfer ! wond’rous power, 

Whofe eye, all-fearching, thro’ this dreary gloom 
Difcerris the deepeft fecrets of the foul ; 

Afi me f—With thy ray of light divine 
Illumine my dark thoughts; upraife my low ; 
And give me Wifdom’s guidance, while i firive 
Impartially to ftate the dread account, 

And call myfelf to trial!’ 


The foJlowing paffage is no unpoetical defcription of the 
deftructive allurements of ambition, the deceitfulnefs. of the 
world, and the author’s frailties and follies. 


‘ Plac’d thus, and fhelter’d underneath a tree, 
Which feem’d like that in vifions of the night 
To Babylonia’s haughty prince pourtray’d, 
Whole height reach’d heaven, and whofe verdant boughs 
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Extended wide their fuccour and their fhade; 
How did I traft, too confident !: How dream 
‘That Fortune’s fmiles were mine ; and how, deceiv’d, 

By gradual declenfion yield my traf, T 
My humble happy traft on Thee, my God! 

How ill exchang’d for confidence in man, 

In Chefterfields, in princes !— Wider fcenes, 

Alps ftill on Alps were open’d to my view ; 

And, as the circle in the flood enlarg’d, 

Enlarg’d expences call. Fed to the full 

With Flattery’s light food, and the puff’d wind 

Of promifes delufive—‘* Onward ftill ! 

Prefs onward !” cried the world’s alluring voice ; 

«s The time of retribution is at hand: 

See, the ripe vintage waits thee !”’ Fool, and blind, 
Still credulous I heard, and ftill purfu’d 

‘The airy meteor glittering thro’ the mire, 

Thro’ brake and bog, till more and more ingulph’d 

In the deceitful quag, floundering [ lay. 

Nor heard was then the world’s alluring voice, # | 
Or promifes delufive ; then not feen 

The tree umbrageous, with its ample fhade ; 

For me, alas, that tree had fhade no more ! 

But, ftruggling in the gulph, my languid eye 

Saw only round the barren rufhy moor, 

The flat, wide, dreary defert:—till a hope, 

Drefs’d by the tempter in an angel’s form, 

Prefenting its fair hand,—imagin’d fair, 

Though foul as murkieft hell,—to drag me forth, 

Down to thecenter plung’d me, dark and dire 

Of howling rain ;—bottomlefs abyfs 

Of defolating fhame, and namelefs woe ! 

‘ But, witnefs heav’n and earth, ’midft this brief ftage, 

This blafting period of my chequer’d life, 

Tho’ by the world’s gay vanities allur’d, 

I dane’d, too oft, alas! with the wild rout 

Of thoughtlefs fellow-mortals, to the found 

Of Folly’s tinkling bells ; tho’ oft, too oft 

Thofe paftimes fhar’d enervating, which ill 

—Howe’er by fome judg’d innocent,—become 
Religion’s fober character and garb ; 

Tho’ oft, too oft, by weak compliance led, 

External feemings, and the ruinous bait 

Of fmooth’ politenefs, what my heart condemn’d 
Unwife it practis’d ; —never without pang! 

Tho’ too much influenc’d by the pleafing force 
| Of native generofity, uncurb’d 

- And unchattis’d (as Reafon, Duty taught), 
Prudent Oeconomy, in thy fober fchool 
Of parfimonious lecture ; ufeful lore, 
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And of prime moment to our worldly weal ; 

—Yes, witnefs heaven and earth, amidft this dream, 
This tranfient yifion, ne’er fo flept my foul, 

Or facrific’d my hands at Folly’s fhrine, 

As to forget Religion’s public toil, 

Study’s improvement, or the pleading caufe 

Of faffering Humanity !—Gracious God, 

How wonderful a compound, mixture ftrange, 
Incongruous, inconfiftent, is frail man !’ 


In almoft every page of this work there is an appearance of 
the author’s unfeigned contrition, piety, and benevolence. He 
fpeaks of his guilt with the deepeft fenfibility, of his profecu- 
tors without acrimony, of his wife and friends with the 
warmeft affection. He mentions his concern in feveral cha- 
ritable inftitutions ; and we fincerely believe him, when he 
fays : | : 

‘ His bofom beat at Pity’s gentleft touch 
' From earlieft infancy. His inmoft foul 
Melted thro’ iife at Sorrow’s plaintive tale.’ 


He-fpeaks likewife of his literary labours, with a proper degree 
of modefty. On this occafion we may obferve, in juftice to 
his: real merit, that he muft' have employed a very confiderable 
part of shis life,in the moft laborious, the moft liberal, and the 
moft jufeful. purfuits: for-his produtions ate voluminous. In 
all.of them, ! even in this laft, there are the marks of a warm 
imagination ; and this quality, rather than any depravity of heart, 
feems.to have been the fource of his eccentricities. It is in- 
deed :a ;dangerous ingredient in the human conftitution. It 
leads ‘men; into irregularities ; it brings the heavieft tafk upon 
the vigilance of reafon; and to guide it with unerring rece 
titude, .or invariable propriety, requires a degree of firmnefs, 
which does not always attend the higher gifts of the mind. 

But we do not mean. to offer an apology for, the author’s 
criminal condu& : we only exprefs the fentiments, which have 
fuggelted themfelves to us, on the perufal of thefe melancholy 
reflections, his Thodghts in Prifon. 





Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Eg. to rhe Sheriffs of 
Briftol, on the Affairs of America, By the Earl of Abingdon. 
8vo, 1s. Almon, . 


INCE our noble author ‘ feels the weight of his undertaking, 
and wifhes it in abler hands, and is not infenfible to his own 
incapacity, and knows how much he ftands in neéd of ex- 
tufe;’ we fhall only obferve, upon the intention with which 
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this pamphlet is written, that,‘as we ¢antiot doubt of its ho« 
nefty, the earl of Abingdon wants no other praife.  _ 

His lordthip’s opinion of law and the conftitution we fhall 
infert, without any,comrhenf, ‘as a bone for our legal readers. 

‘ But nowI fhall be afked, what is this con/fitution, and 
what is this /aw ? I anfwer, that by pointing out their relations, 
their differences too are marked. But this is not,enough: de- 
finition is neceffary, and ‘therefore, as a definition of the name I 
would fay, that confitution fignified compa@, and was the fame 
with public or political law; and that /aw, as here meant, was 
the’ municipal or civil law of the ftate : but as a definition of the 
thing, perhaps both may beft appear as derived the one from the 
other. I define confiiution then to be, ‘thofe agreements entered 
into, thofe rights determined upon, and thofe forms prefcribed, 
by and between fhe members of any fociety in the firft fettle- 
ment of their union, and in the frame and mode of their go- 
vernment; and is the genus wheteof the municipal of civil laws 
of fuch eftablithed community is the /pecies: the former, af 
certaining the reciprocal duties, or feveral relations fubfilting 
betwikt the gowsernows and governed; the latter, maintaining the 
rights and adjufting the differences arifing betwixt individeals, 
as _patts of the fame whole. And this I fake to. be the true 
diftinétion, and real difference between the confitution ahd the 
law of England. -But this is matter of rheory only. It is the 
pafive ftate of government, and government mutt be afive. 
Prafice therefore is to be fuperadded to this theory ; and hence 
the origin of parliaments. What then-are parliaments? Parlia~ 
gents make the formal, as rights do the fubfantial, part of the 
_ conftitution'; and are the deputies, the agents, or appointees 
of the people, entrufted by them with the powers of /egiflation, 
for the purpofe of preferving (and not of deftroying) the eftab- 
lifhied rights of the conflitation. “But. what are the eftablithed 
fights of the conftitution ? In detail, they are multifarions, and 
fivdnly: but rédiced to their firft principles, they are thefe, 
& feeurity of life, liberty, property, and freedom in trade.” Such 
are the great outlines of the Hagiijh conftitution, the fhort hif- 
tory, or abftra&t of that original compa, which is the bond or 
cement of our civil union, ‘and which forms, in particular, the 
rélations that exift betwixt the /epilarive porwer of the ftate, and 
the people. Bat there is ftill another relation to be confidered. 
The degiflative power of the ftate muft receive its: force from an 
executive power, This executive power is: lodged in the crown, _ 
from whence arelation arifes betwixt the crown and people; and 
is called ** the contraét between king and people,”’ As compat 
then is that agreement of the people with the legiflative pouxr, or 
among themfelves, concerning their /ame rights; fo ponies 
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that Jargain’ of the peuple with the executive power concerning 
their diferent rights. But here ir will be faid, How is this 
known, and where‘is this to be-found? I reply, As well in the 
reafon of. the things themfelves, and our oWn. experience, 
asin the letter and fpirit of our charters: for inftance, in 
Magna Charta, which is not: only declaratory of the original 
compad, ov fundamental tights of the people, but is 7e/f that 

Jolemn contra&, which was had between king: and people, for 
the proteftion of thofe rights ; and therefore, as fach, proves 
quod erat demorfirandum.’ 

Fo-enter the lifts with Mr. Berke, and te come of with 
honour, fometimes with victory, veuld do credit to a profeffed 
author, does not difgrace.a nobleman. —Among our po- 
litical. writers, lord Abingdon is diftinguithed, by fomething 
more than rank. 

Of his Jordfhip’s fincerity in this publication, thofe only can 
doubt, who refufe their belief to the conclafion, 

‘ In fine, thefe are my fentimerts, and thefe my principles. 
They are the principles of the conftitution ; and under this 
perfitafion whilft I have figned them with my name, I will, if 
necéflary, as readily, eal taem with my blood.’ 


FOREIGN. ARTICLES. 


Confidérations Générales Jur PEtude et les Connoiflances gue démande 
la Compofition des Ouvrages de Geographics Par M, d’Anville, 
Swe. Paris. 


BY his particular application for fixty years fogefiier, by his great 
colle€tion of maps, and by his continual reading, M. d’Anvilie 
has been enabled to carry the fcience of geography,-.and the art. of 
miaps' far beyond the limits where he had found them, After hav- 
ing publifhed a creat number of excelient maps, he prepofes his 
reflexions to thofe wlio intend to devote themfelves to the fame 
ftudies ; nor could they eafily meet with a more {kilfil and more 
experienced guide. 
The firft geographical maps were drawn, by Anaximander, the 
diftiple of Thales, about 600 years before the Chriflian era, Dur 
ing the Armenian war under Nero, maps were laid down which ex- 
tended in Iberia to the defiles of Cancafus. In order to promet@ 
the ftudy of geography, maps were put up in public places; that of 
ay for initance, in the Temple of the Earth, in ede telluris, &c, 
Under Charlemagne, geography feems not to have been. entirely 





a a 





neglected. The Gefa Dei per Frances contain maps of fome eaftera . 


countries drawn during the Crufades: fome others were drawn up 
after Marco Poto’s Travels. About the middle of the ff:eenth cen- 
tury, one Caftaido, a Piedmontefe, applied himuelf to drawing of 
maps, which were engraved at Venice. But the firft Atlas any way 
Soniterable, was MViercator’s; who was fucceeded by Ortelius, 
whom 
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‘ 


whom the authors of maps might ftill confult with advantage. Others: 
laid down marine charts. The ftudy of geography has within a 
fhort time, greatly enlarged by an increafed acquaintance with 
the north of Europe, with China, Tartary, the Indies, and, finally, 
with America. The moft eminentFrench geographers were Sanfon, 
Guillaume dé I’Ifle,. &c. 

From thefe preliminary reflexions, Mr. d’Anville proceeds. to fome 
details concerning the accuracy neceflary in the, compofition of 
maps; and then to what is termed projection, and to the confider- 
ation of itinerary meafurements, &c. . 

For every ftudent of geogyapby, this is a very inftruétive, and for 
profeffed geographers a‘claffical performance. 


. : 





De l’Etat del? Agriculture chet les Romains depuis le Commencement 
‘de la République ju/qu’ au Siécle de Jales Céfar rélativement au 
Gouvernement, aux Meeurs, 8 aw Commerce. Par M. Arcetre. 
Seo. Paris. . 27 


rp HE Parifian Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres had pro- 
pofed the following queftions for the prize of laft year: 1. What 
was the ftate of agriculture among the Romans to the times of Julius 
Cefar, with refpect to government; to manners, and to trade ? 
2. What the mutual influence of agriculture and of thefe different 
objects on each other? 3. What were the relations by which they 
were connected ? The prefent differtation obtained the acceffit. 

The firft care of the founder of Rome, after having diftributed 
his fubjects into tribes and curiz, was to allot them fields. Every 
individual received a portion of two jugera. Numa encouraged 
agriculture. Under his fucceffors the Romans were allured by plun- 
der, and became more fond of war than of hufbandry. Servius 
Tullius gave fome new laws in favour of agriculture, and allotted a 
part of the demefnes of the ftateto the poor; an expedient which 
was afterwards often repeated. The Licinian law confined the pof- 
feffions.of private people to five hundred jugera of the ancient de- 
amefnes of the ftate, to one hundred head of horned cattle, and to 
five hundred head ‘of {mall cattle. The ruftic tribes were preferred 
to the town tribes: Citizens of fome confequence refided in the 
country: the prxtor came from his plough to town to adminifter 
juftice. By this plain and frugal life provifions were in a manner 
multiplied. Agriculture gave the ftate a greater number of robuft 
and warlike fubjeéts ; and, of courfe, victories and triumphs fo glo- 
rious to the Roman name. ti 
- ‘The Romans being thus, efpecially at firft, hufbandmen, and oc- 
cafionally foldiers whenever Called upon by their country, lived in 

reat implicity of manners. Their wealth confifted in the pof- 

effion of a herd of cattle, and ofa field fomewhat extenfive. This 
‘ way of living influenced their manners, and was tranfmitted from 
the fathers to their families. Frugality paffed from the country to 
the town. Theirtahles were very homely and plain; the chief bu- 
finefs of their women was fpinning. But after the defeat of the 
Tarentines and of Pyrrhus, the eyes of the Romans were dazzled 
by the rich fpoils; wealth introduced pleafures; virtue gradually 
declined, and finally difappeared. The great revolution in morals 
affected all the branches of government, and its effects were felt by 
agriculture. The firft conquefts infpired the Romans with views of 
am. 
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.acabition and aggrandizement, and foldiers were lefs fond of agri« 
culture. ‘This aggrandizement was fucceeded by luxury, and total 
corruption. The Romans thus enriched and pampered, refigned 
the adminiftration of their fields to flaves or farmers. While the 
lands were cultivated by their owners, every lofs caufed by accidents 
or ignorance was foon repaired by redoubled efforts ; but when they 
were abandoned to the negligence, the mifmanagement, and under- 
hand depredations of mercenaries, lofles became irreparable. Agri- 
culture was ftill more hurt by vanity and oftentation. The rage 
for immenfe villas, and magnificent country houfés. of pleafure be- 
came epidemical. 

Commerce was never in high eftimation among the Romans. 
Every branch of trade was prohibited to fenators, as derogatory to 
theirdignity. Before their extenfive conquefts, the Romans lived 
foberly and frugally, and cultivated their lands only for their own 
confumption. The people was, of courfe, poor, and agriculture 
and trade continued in a languid ftate.. Till Cefar’s times the 
Romans neither knew how to encourage agriculture by commerce, 
nor to fupport commerce by agriculture. 
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Finni Johanozi, Epifcopi divecefeos Skalholtine iz Iflandia, Hi/- 
- - toria ecelefiafiica Mlandiz. Tome I. II. III. 4t0. Copenhagen. 


His laborious and voluminous work, of 263 fheets, was, by bi- 

fhop Finnur Joenfen, undertaken at the defire of the general 
ecclefiaftical infpectors, and printed at the king's expence. Though 
rather too voluminous, it is not deftitute of merit; and its author 
appears to have kept clear of almoft all the numerous prejudices of 
the northern antiquarians and hiftorians. He has divided the whole 
work into fix periods, of which:the 1rft ends at the abolition of Hea- 
thenifm in 1056; the 2nd at the union of the Iflandic commonwealth 
with the kingdom of Norway in 1264; the gd at the conclufion of 
the fourteenth century, when Norway loft its independency ; the 
4th at the intreduttion of Lutheranifm, in 1542; the sth at the 
year 1630; and the 6th at 1740. 

Every period fince 1264, contains, firft a concife relation of the 
lives of the kings, efpecially of their influence on Iceland, then of 
thofe of the royal governors; an account of the ecclefiaftical con- 
ftitution ; of the fchools, and the ftate of literature ; memoirs of 
the learned; and, in modern times, of the rectars of the diocefes ; 
and, finally, more minute details of the bifhops of Skalholt and 
of Holum. In the firft period we meet with an account of the ftate 
of Paganifm. And before the epocha of the Reformation, the 
author employs a particular fection concerning the archbifhops of 
Drontheim. 

The notes contain a variety of confiderable and ufeful illuftra- 
tions of antiquities, and of ecclefiaftical and civil inftitutions ; of 
literary anecdotes and other curiofities ; and to every period is fub- 
joined a number of Iflandic originals, with their tranflation. The 
moft remarkable of the men of learning, of whom we here find 
‘Many anecdotes hitherto unknown, are: Are Frodi, the author of 
the Iflendiga Book ; Szemund Frodi, editor of the older Edda, 
of which there are only +6 chapters yet extant; Snorro Sturlafony 
Sturlo Frodi, Oluf Hvitafkald, brother Eyiteins a monk of the 14th 
‘Century, (whofe long hyma on the holy Mary is here ine ~ 
Vou. XLIV. Sept. 3777¢ , Q. ferted 
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ferted at full length, together with two Latin tranflations, and takes 
up 48 pages;) Arngrim Jone; T. Torfeus; Arnas Magnzus; 
Thaers of Skardfaa; and Brynjolf Svenfon. Pee n < 
Before the introduction of Chriftianity, the art of writing ap- 
pears to have been unknown im Iceland. During the 11th, rath, 
and 13¢h centuries, that country had a number of men of learning, | 
and, among the reft, an altronomer ; but this dawn was foon over- 
caft by the Sturlinga Tid, or the time of civil wars, from.1160 to 
t260. Learning feems to have been imported partly by the firft 
miffionaries from:England and Germany ; and partly by the pilgrime 
and bifhops, from Rome. During the 14th and 15th centuries, and 
part of the 6th, Iceland was, by the overgrown power of the 
clergy, and their fiercenefs arid inclination for feuds and wars, re- 
plunged into fuch a ftate of ignerance and barbarifm, that many 
priefts, andeven fome bifhops, could not even fpell Latin; though 
their commercial interefts taught them to fpeak German and Eng- 
lith. ‘This period feems to’ have produced very few annals, but a 
great number of'Iffandic poems and novels. The laft bithop, Joen 
Arafon, of Holum, employed, in 1528, one Joen Mathian,: from 
Sweden, as interpreter of papal bulls; who eftablifhed the firft 
printing office, and with Giffur Einarfon, (whom the laft bithop of 
Skatholt had for the fame purpofe of tranflating-buHs, fent to ftudy 
in Sermany.) se the firf{ foundation of Lutheranifm in Iceland; a 
reformation Which had almoft occafionéd the total’ extirpation of 
learning, from-that fequeftered country; for the old catholic clergy 
then refufed to give any farther inftruétion in the learned languages ; 
the:few Lutheran minifters were unable to procire ftudents, fince 
ecclefiaftical. preferments had, by, the abolition of mafies.and other 
perquifites, become too poor infignjficant to induce parents to 
devote their fonstothe church: and foreigners were, as yet, ufelefs 
eon acéount of their ignorance of the Iftandic language.. 

In 1551, the king ordered fome convents to be converted into fe- 
minaries, which he was aia aes induced to abolith. Two gram- 
mar fchools. were at length efta lithed in 1589, for twenty-four 
youths, to be fupported at, the expence of the two bifhops. Thefe 
{chools, the two printing offices at Skalhoft and Holum, and the re- 
gulations made in the Bnvarety yt Copenhagen, once more revived 
the genius.of the Icelanders ; though it feems to have never yet at- 
tained to any confiderable eminence. From the catalogue of the 
books printed.at Skalbolt and; Holum, moft of. the labours of the 
Icelandic writers appear.to have hitherto confifted in tranflations of 
German theological and philological works. . Moft of their own 
writings treat of the fame fubjects ; except fome law tracts, and a few 
ei hiftorical and antiquarian fubjeéts. The moft numerous articles 
after tWofe of divinity, are poems: on natural hiftory they have hi- 
therto produced but one, indifferent rhapfody ; and on phytic and 
philofophy.not one fingle effay before 1740. 

In our author’s opinion, botir Icelahd and Groenland were, before 
the arrival of the Normans, inbabited by Irth Chriftians. The old 
Icelandic annals mention the names of one Aurlig, a difciple of 
St. Patrick,..and Audur the Rich, a_ Dublin princefs, with feveral 
wothers; and obferve that at the invafion of Iceland by the Normans, 
their papas or priefts, left the country, and that the defcendants of 
the laymen turned heathens. The Norman Icelanders worfhipped 
Thor and Freyr, and venerated fire as holy, but mixed many 
Chriftian tenets and. cuftoms in their religious notions. Thorolf 
Moftrarfkegg built a temple in the year 880, and contrived to pro- 
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cure it fuch a refpeét, as to raife by its means an annual capitation- 
tax on the whole fyffe] or diftriét ; its prieft was by all the inhabit- 
ants of the diftriét confidered as their fole judge, and attended in 
arms to the national diets. Befides the godars, or priefts, they had 
gulldramet, or magicians, operating by fongs and incantations, fioel- 
kunniger’s (much-knowing fones) another tribe of forcerers; and 
vole, or proplicteffes, ri 

Thorolf Kodranfon brought, in 981, Frederick, a Saxort 
Chriftian bifhop, into Iceland; and in 996, king Olav Trygvafon 
fent Stefner Thorgilffon, and even his own, chaplain Thang- 
brand, a Saxon, thither: but their pious and ftrenuous endeavours 
for converting the Icelanders proved unfuccefsful, though the royal 
chaplain, a great boxing mafter, fu g 
ments by the ftrength of his fift. Some wealthy Chriftian Icelanders, 
at length found means to bribe a Lagrman of great authority, in the 
year 1000, to eftablith Chriftianity by law. Yet moft of the Iceland- 


ers fecretly continued their idolatry; ate horfeflefh, and ftarved’ 


to death fuch of their new-born children as they did not like: 
théfe were then the three mott effential characteriftics of Paganifm. 
Several Icelanders avoided baptifm from fhame, as they were 
obliged to bare themfelves in the prefence of the congregation, and 
to wear, for fome time, a white garment, the ufual drefs of children 
among them. The firft bithopric in Iceland-was founded at Skalholt 
in 10573 ard the fecond in x105; at Holum. -The bithops were’ 


ele&téd by the people, and were the moft powerful members of the | 


commonwealth, which but for them, would on account of the con- 
tinual jealoufies between the great, have loft its independency long 
before 1268, when it at length fubmitted to the king of Norway. 
The orders of the bifhops were refpected as divine Commands, and 
confidered as perpetual laws. They had, however, no jurifdidtion, 
and were, like all the other inhabitants; fubject to the national diets. 
In ecclefiatical mattérs they depended firft on the archbifiiop of 
Bremen, till 1104; then on that of Lunden, till 11525; and to the 
time of the Reformation, on that of Drontheim. Bifhop Thorlak 
was in 1194 beatified, butnever canonized: for the place which his 
name obtained ih 1705 inthe Danifh almanac, hé owes to the friend- 
fhip of the celebrated mathematician O. Roemer for an Icelandic 
gentleman, Arnas Magnzus, (whom Mr. Roemer meant to pleafe by 


this encroachment on the papal prerogative) and is perhaps the only 
inftance of a faint made by a mathematician, 


[ To be continued. } 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
, Le Courier a? Henri JV. 8x0. Paris. 


Book publifhed in 1769, under the title of Anecdotes Fran- 

™ goifes, relates, that. a meflenger difpatched by the league to 
Philip IL. of Spain, was intercepted and carried before Henry IV. 
Among his difpatches a paper was found, in which the king of 
Spain was affured that he might fafely truft to whatever the mefien- 
ger himfelf fhould tell him, Henry inftantly refolved on fending 
oné Of his own confidants with this letter of credit to Philip, in or- 
der to draw from liimfelf the meafures he intended to purfue con- 
Werning the affairs of France. This delicate and dangerous com- 
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miffion was given to La Varenne, who acquitted himfelf of it with 
the greatett fuccefs. He had no fooner received Philip’s written an- 
fwer, than he-was told that the duplicate of the difpatches intercepted 
in France, had arrived, with the information of what had happened to 
the firft meffinger.. He inftantly fets out, avoids all the dahgers of 
being ftopped, reaches France, and enables the king to prevent the 
ineafures of his enemies, and to defeat their {chemes. 

This anecdote is the fubjeét of the prefent laughable ‘ dramatical 
proverb,’ to which an effay on the dramatico~proverbial art has been 
Jubjoined. : : ia 
Projet d amener & Paris.la Rivitre d’Yvette, par feu Antoine De- 

| parcieux, Nouv Ed. Mife en Ordre et publiée par Ant. De- 

Parcieux, petit neveu de? Auteur fuivie a’un Mémoire de M. Per- 

ronet, fur lés moyens deconduire a Paris une partie des Rivieres de 
PY vette & dela Bievre, 4t0.-with cuts, Paris. 


This fcheme employed its patriotic author during a great part of 
‘his life: itappears highly interefting, ufeful, and practicable: bids 
fair to be fome time executed, and to immortalife the name of Mr. 
Deparcieux. . < 


Tirkifche Briefe des Prinzen von Montenegro: Turkihh Letters 
by the Prince of Montenegro. 8vo. Berlin. (German.) 

- This prince feems rather inconfiftent with himfelf ; and pretends 
by turns to be a Chriftian, and a Mahometan. His letters were 
originally publithed in numbers, in the Italian language, and are 
dated from Drefden, Potfdam, Paris, and Peterfburgh. They chiefly 
contain an idle; political chit-chat, not worth tranflating. 


}. Conrad Fuefslins Lebens Ge/chichte Andreas Bodenftein’s, /onf 
Carlftadt genannt: or the Life of A.B. alias Carlitadt. 8wo, 
Frankfurt aud Leipzig. (German-). 7 

- ‘The famous Carlftadt was at firft Dr. Luther’s affiftant in reform- 
ing the church, and for a long time his confidant. They afterwards 
quarrelled on fome tenets : and Carlftadt was moreover involved in 

a difpute with the univerfity of Wittemberg: and by the elector of 

Saxony banifhed from his dominions, and reduced to turn peafant. 

With.a more philofophical temper, this might, perhaps, .have been 

the happieft period of his life. Being accufed of having encouraged 

the infurreftion and excefles of the peafants, he appealed.to the tef- 
timony of his antagonift, Luther himfelf, who very generoufly took 
his part, and warmly afferted his innocence. After iome ramblings 
he was at length, at the recommendation of the city of Strafburgh, 
appointed a minifter and profeflor at Bafel, where he lived and died 
in good repute. | 

His life and character appear to be here impartially and faithfully 
delineated. 


Les Arfacides, Tragédie par M. Peyraud de Beavffol. 8vor 
x ‘Paris. 
. According to the author, the intended reprefentation of this tra- 


gedy was defeated by a faction. Whoever has refolution to perule 
its fix acts, will hardly regret its mifcarriage. . 


| De Vita & Scriptis Longini. go. Leyden. 

-, Amafterly differtation on'the life and writings of the celebrated 

Longinus, whom our author is inclined to think a_ native of Athens, 

born about the year 313 0f the Chriftian era. He profefled philofophy 
 - 
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in his native city ; but chiefly diftinguifhed himfelf by his critical 

works on Homer, and by his critical review of the claflics, entitled, ¢:- 

Ackoyos: whofe fragments are here collected, and by his Treatife of 

the Sublime. 

Plan a’ Etudes & P? Ufage des Colleges, par M.1’ Abbé Rofiignole 
8voa. Paris. 


Containing a concife and fenfible tketch of thé author’s philafo- 
phical lectures. ee 


Aus Manes de Louis XV. et des grandes Hommes qui ont vecu fous 
Son Regne; ou Effai jur-les Progrés des Arts S del Efprit bumain 
Sous le Regne de Louis XV. 2 vols. 8vo. Aux Deux Ponts, | 

- A learned furvey of the remarkable events and tranfactions, and 

of the various improvements made under Lewis XV. written with 

impartial freedom, philofophy, and tatte. 

Voyage Literaire de la Grece, ou Letires fur les Grecs ancicns (8 
modernes avec un Parallele de leurs Moeurs. Par M. Gays, Se. 
2 vols. Sve. Paris. 

A new edition, corrected, confiderably improved, and enlarged 
by the addition of a journey from Sophia to Conitantinople, of a 
tour through Italy, and feveral other pieces. 

InfiruGion furl Erabliffement des Nitrieres 8 fur la Fabrication du 
Salpéire, publiée par Ordre du Roi, par les Regiffeurs generaux 
des Poudres &F des Salpétres. 4to. Paris. 

The completeft and molt inftructive work hitherto extant on the 


fubject, approved by the Academy of Sciences, and iluftrated witla 
the neceflary engravings. 
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A Letter to the Englith Nasion, on the prefent War with Americas 
: &ce. 8vo. ts.6¢.  Gorral. 
HE writer of this Letter reprobates the whole conduét of ad- 
miniftration with refpect to America, from the beginning of 
the difpure to the prefent time. A charge foindifcriminate muft be 
confidered by. every candid reader as the effect of prejudice, and 


we fhall therefore leave it to meet with that neglect which it 
deferves, 


An unconnefed Whig?s Addrefs to the Public; upon the prefent Civil 
War, the State of pubiie Affairs, and the real Caufe of all the 
national Calamities. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley, 

After taking a retrofpefiive view of the affairs of this nation 
from the acceffion of his prefent majefty,’ the author’ lapnches 
with patriotic ardor into the difpute with America; piopofing 
no lefs than atotal change of public meafures, and of admini- 
fration, Thefe circumitances fufficiently evince the political’ 


bias of this pretended!y unconnected, but evidently interefted 
writer. 
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Confiderations addreffed to all Perfons of Property in Great Britain, 
concerning the prejent Difpofttion of the Americans towards this 
Country. 8v0, 6d. Owen. | 
The effufion of fome vague, declamatory, puerile guidaunc, 

on the expediency of abandoning the profecution of the war 

with America. 


RefeBions on our prefent Critical Situation, 8 vo. 6d. Williams. 
Similar to the preceding in execution, as well as in defign, 


A Political Paradox, 80. 6d. Almon. | 

Inftead of a Paradox, the perufal of this pamphlet has fur- 
nifhed us with a palpable truth, which’is, that’a more frivolous 
effufion has hitherto not occurred amidft all the Ga/:matias of the 

- times. 
The Letters of Valens- Sve. 25s. 6d, Almon. 

Thofe Letters, which originally appéared in the London 
Evening Poft, are now publifhed with corrections, explanatory 
notes, and a preface by the author. They dilcover greater ac- 
curacy of compofition, than juftnefs of argument, and betray 
an unseafonable prejudice againit the meafures of adminiftration, 


Aas of the Legiflature of the Ifland of Tobago. Folio. 75. 6d. fewed. 
Durham. ; 
It, would be officious, as well as unneceflary, to examine the 
propriety of laws, with the local circumftances in fupport of 
which we are not particularly informed. 


P Ooe Ff: 2%. 
Infancy; or, the Management of Children. A dida&ie Poem. 


~ dnerbree Books, By Hogh Downman, M.D. 8vo. 25. boards. 
Bell. : . 


The fubje& of this poem is of a nature that requires judgment, 
as well as poerical talents, to tréat Of it with dignity and addrefs. 
Both thefe qualifications are cifplayed by Dr. Downman, who 
has not only delivered the moit falutary precepts for the manage- 
ment of in‘ants, but enforced them by the ftrongeht arguments. 
The diétion is elegant, the verfification harmonious, and a great 
variety in the turn of fentiment contributes to animate the whole. 
The following paflage, on-a fubjeét of a general nature, is in- 
ferted as a {pecimen. 


¢ O Habit! powerful ruler of Mankind, 

Great principle of aftion! reconcil’d 

By thee to every clime, the human race 
O’erfpread this globe; around the frozen pole 
Scorn the ftern brow of winter, nor beneath — 
‘The equinoétial dread the ray intenfe 

Of fcorching Phegbus; thou prefid’ft well-pleas’d 
O’er the innocuous vegetable meal 


Which on the banks of Ganges or of Ind 
Satiates the temperate Bramin. Thou can’ft tame 
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To wholefome nourifhment the fanguine feat 
Of th’ ever-roving Scythian. ‘To thy laws 
We —— the willing neck, profeft : 
Thy, vaffals; nor the mental faculses , 
Doft thou not. {way ; by thee inwrapt in maze 
Of fubtle politics the ftatefman plans 

His fraudful fchemes unceafing. Thou fuftain’f 
The fage who labours for the public good 
With patriot care, t h oftentimes affail’d 
By-black ingratitude, The midnight lamp 
Of meditation, trimm’d by thee, reveals 

To th’ philofophic eye Truth’s awful face, 
And all his tojl is pleafure. Led by thee, 
The bard retreats from Vice’s noify reign, 
And in the fecret grot with Fancy holds 
Delicious converfe, while her hand withdraws 
The veil from memory’s ideal ftore, 

And all th’ affociated tribe of thought 
Difplays, before his view. Still may I bend 
Before thy fhrine, O Habit, when thy rules 
With nature’s difagree nca, neither then 

May we unpunith’d break them, elfe in vain 
Shalt thou attempt to faften round my heart, 
For know, that Reafon and her fifter form, 
Fair Virtue, can untwift thy magic cords, 
And to their will, though not annihilate, 
Can all thy laws attemper and refine.’ . 


To what we have already obferved, at different times, in 
approbation of thofe parts of this produ¢tion. which. were pub- 
lifhed feparately, we fhall only add, that a reader of tafte will 
not hefitate to rank it among the few didactic poems in our 
language éntitled to applaufe. 


Effay on the Contrarieties of public Virtue. gto. 13. T. Davies. 


The ’prentice fallies forth a perfe&t gentleman, with a pair of 
Artois buckles, and a long watch-chain—and we have not a 
minor poet, whois not almoft ready to take the wall of the ini- 
_ mitable author of Hudibras, if he be but provided with a.pair or 
two of double rhymes. | 


* Pulpit, drum ecclefiattic, 
That’s beat with fit inttead of a ftick’— 


How often has this hackneyed: diftich been admired more for 
its rhyme than its wit! 
‘ Stir too,—-virtue,’ ‘ turn ye—journey,’ ‘ behaviopr—pa- 
viour,’ ‘ nice is—vices,’ ‘ impreflion—leffon,’ * giddy on—me- 
_Tidian,’ ‘ afk all—rafcal’—It is to thefe, and to a few more fuch, 
shat we probably owe this Effay. 
_ There is, however, more merit in the idea of the Effay, than 
sm the poetry or the rhyme of it. | 
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The Gamblers, .a Poem: with Notes critical and explanatory, 4104 
3s. Hooper. | 


The Gamblers, a Poem: Canto ll. 40. 15. 6d. Hooper. 


This author might, we think, have < Jet flip the dogs’ of fa- 
tire on nobler game. The vermin, whom he has here hunted 
down, are, we fear, callous tothe bite of fatire. Many of them 
are certainly unable to read his poem ;, and thofe few who are able 
to read any thing befide the laws and chances of their profeffion, 
cannot underfand it. . 

Both thefe cantos have merit. Their author appears to be a 
fcholar as well asa poet. He who is defirous to fee the torments 
and the myfteries of the damnid laid open; and their various 
amufements painted by a mafterly hand, with that fuccefs which 
generally foilows indignation, will receive pleafure from the 
perufal of thefe publications. 


Fafbion, Or a Tripto a ForeignC—t. fo. 15. 6d. Baldwin, 


Our readers will pity us, we are perfuaded, when we affure 
them that, in this Zrip, the fubfequent lines are perhaps by far 
the beft. . : . 
'- © Here paufed the courtier, who left his oration, 

And me quite alone to my own obfervation. ~ 
Now fix’d were my eyes, nor for long could I tell, 
That thefe very fame eyes were fix’d on a belle; © 
*Till hoifting her pinions, and fleering about, 
The trueft convi€iion fucceeded my doubt. 
As florid as e’er fat old mother Red-cap, 
‘Upon a poor fign-pofl, . drinking her heel-tap. 
Thus ficod the young damfel, with paint all bedoizon’d ; 
With paint that well mixed old Satan had poifon’d, 
Her neck all bedaubed with faireft of plaifter, 
- Deceitfully fhone, and appear’d alabaiter. 
Hang down all your heads, oh ye lilies of vale! 
Tho’ pale y’re by nature, with envy turn pale: 
Dame Nature, ’tis true, you has fafhion’d moft fair, 
But nature with art could yet never compare. 
Such a fight was ne’er heard of, or before feen, 
From Cefar’s invafion, to William’s dear queen.’ 


We ate told this is a poem; but, for what earthly reafon the 

oor thing is called by fuch’ a name, we cannot guefs,—. 
iia times will never, we hope, imagine that it was the fa/bion 
to feribble fuch poems, : 


The Inamorato; addriffd to the Author of the EleGrical Eel, by a 
. Lady. 410. 15.62. Bew. 


- A declaration of Platonic friendfhip from a lady to the author 
of the Electrical Eel. —If this lady’s perfon have no more charms 
than her (we ktiow not how to call it) poetry, the electrical fwain 

"pas our congratulations. E’en, as fhe either fings or fays, ‘ 
ae vi ‘ os om neqeoun © (as 
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eee ‘ let Platonic friendfhip meet, 
Their fancies high regale 

With effence pure, divinely fweet, 
And mutual blifs inhale.’ 


We envy his happinefs almoft:as little as we underftand her 
rhymes. — ee 


An Elegy onthe lamented Death of the Ele&rical Eel, or Gymnotus 
Eletricus. With the Lapidary Infeription, as placed on a fuper 
Erettion, at the Expence of the Counte/s of H >» and Che- 
valier-Madame. D’Eon de Beaumont. By Lucretia Lovejoy, 
Sifier to Mr. Adam Strong, Author of the Electrical Eel, Al. 
1s. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 


Adam Strong; efq. naturalift, has no occafion to blufh for the 
abilities, whatever he ought to do for the modefty, of his fifter, 
Mrs. Lucretia Lovejoy. . . 

The author, however, whether gentleman or lady, who writes 
withthe loofe pen of indecency, fhould remember that fuch per- 
formances can pleafe thofe only who prefer immodetty, perhaps 
immorality, before their happier contraries. : 

To fay that a performance of this kind has its merit, is the 
fevereft,cenfure; is only to fay that he, who has gained fome 
little honour under the banners of vice, might have fought {uc- 
ce{sfully on the fide of virtue. 


The Torpedo, a Poemtothe Ele&rical Eel. ato. ts. 6d. 

We fhall avoid the examination of this allegorical rhapfody, 
for the fame reafon that we declined entering upon that of the 
Electrical Eel about fix months ago. We would, however, -re- 
commend to the author’s attention the following line of Horace, 
with the view of diverting his ingenuity into fome other channel ; 


Nec lufiffe pudet, fed non incidere ludum. 


A Tcar of Gratitude, to the Memory of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. 
Ato. 6d, Newbery. 
Next to the lamentation of Sincerity, that of Gratitude is the 
moft refpeGtable, and we fhall therefore never condemn the elegy 
which flows from this fource. 


BPR: A MAT. ErGQ: 


All the Worlds a Stage. A Farce in Two A&s, as performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. Svo. 15. Wilkie. 
This little piece difcovers a theatrical genius, happily turned 
for exhibiting the /udécrous, both in chara¢ters and incidents, 


MEDICAL 


A Letter to the Mafter, Wardens, and Court of Affifiants, of the 
* Corporation of Surgeons, on their permitting Aliens, Apothecaries, 
and Quacks, to encroach upon the Province of Surgeons, Membere 

of the Corporation. Svo. 15. Lowndes. 
The author of this Letter expofes the hardfhips fufained by 
qualified furgeons, through the interference in practice of thofe 
: who 
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who are not members of, the corporation ; and he fuggefts fome 
candid propofitions towards the removing of the grievance. 


Ain Effay on the Theory and Cure of the Venereal Gonorrboca, and 
the Difeafes which happen in Confequence of that Diforder. By 
we _ Andrée; Surgeon to the Magdalen Ho/pital. Swe. 15, 
~ Blyth, : : 
In this Effay the author examines the feveral theories that have 
‘been fuggefted refpefting the venereal gonorrhcea, and endea- 
- yours to elucidate the proximate caufe of the difeafe both by dif- 
-feGtion and argument; treating likewife in the fame judicious 
. manner, of the method of cure. The pamphlet difcovers an 
attentive regard to facts, and contains many ufeful obfervations, 


Every Farmer bis own Cattle DoGor. By John Swaine. 12mo. 25. 
Richardfon axd Urquhart. 


_A compilation which we doubt not may prove ufeful both te 
the farmer and prazier. ace: 


Q-i ¥- 0 NIT ®%, 


The Ingratitude of infidehty: proveable from the Humiliation and 
Exaltation of Fe/us Chrifi, bemg the moff bensficial Appointmenis 
to Mankind, that are within the known Plan of God's moral 
Government. Addréfed to Modern-Deifts, Fews, Papifis, and 
other. Unbelievers. By Caleb Fleming, D. D. Sve. 15. 
Johnfon. hoe ee eh 


The firft part of this tra& is a feries of remarks on 1 John iii. 
16. Some of the points, which the author endeavours to prove 
’ and illoftrate, are, that reprefenting Jefus Chrift as_the. eternal 

God, is a daring impiety; that his laying down his life, deter- 

mines him to be truly and properly man; that he did not die in 
our ftead; that he could neithér have our iniquities imputed to 
, him, nor be liable to the punifhment of fin; that his laying 
down his life for us, does not imply an atoning facrifice, calcu- 
lated to appeafe the holy God, or to make him more propitious, 
but to demonftrate, that he is, in his own nature, and in all his 

‘meafures with mankind, propitious; that there could have been 
~ no efficacy in the death of Chrift, if he had not rifen again, 
1 Cor. xv. 173;"that his obédieace cannot make the leaft {atis- 
fa&tion for our want of obedience ;: that as the Chriftian is capable 
of refembling his Lord,. even in his death, by laying down his 
life for the brethren, it is evident, that what is called the 
‘orthodox opinion of the death of Chrift cannot be juft nor 
ee 

The fecond part is ap explanation of Col. i: 15-19. . The 
dnferences ‘he’ draws from'this paffage are, that no. rational 
idea can be formed of our Lord’s exaltation, unlefs we confider 
jt as haying an immediate reference to the gofpel kingdom ; 
that the creation afcribed-to Chrift, cannot mean the bringing 
of any new creature into. being (for God created the world, 
without any inftruments, he fpake and it was done) but a changs 
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in the.fpirits and morals of men by the gofpel; that to fuppofe 
him to have been the creator of all things, and then to imagine, 
that he was exalted or raifed above them, implies a very grofs 
abfurdity ; that there is an amazing ftupidity in fuppoting, that 
an eternal being of infinite wifdom, almighty power, and an 
immenfity of prefence, can be either abafed or exalted, that 
God can be both fovereign and {ubject, paflively obedient to and 
‘rewarded by himfelf, the firft-born of every creature, the image 
‘of himfelf,’ the firft-born.from the dead, and the beginning or 
the chief of his own creation ;— that the diftinguified honours 
‘conferred on the man Chrift Jefus had, for their obvious reafon 
and ground, his matchlefs piety and obedience; that we fhould 
reverence him, as the great medium or minifter of all divine com- 
munications of grace and mercy; that the exaltation of Chri 
abfolutely forbids all creature worfhip, &c. 

Dr. Fleming’s literary abilities are fo well known, that it 
would be unneceffary for us to fay any thing on this head. ’ 


The Evangelical Hiftory of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift. 
With Notes, and an Appendix. By Thomas Brown. 2 wols. 
Svo. 6s. fewed. Buckland. 


In the compilation of this Hiftory the author feems to have 
taken the idea of his plan for Garthwaite’s Harmony, or the 
Life of Chrift, which is commonly afcribed to Mr. Locke, and 
is an improvement of that work. He has divided his text, in 
the fame manner, into fhort fections ; and in the margin noted 
the evangelift, chapter, and verfe, from which the hiftory is 
tranfcribed.  But'in paflages, where the order of time is not af- 
certained bythe facred writers, he has followed his own judge- 
ment and opinion. 

The not§s are collected from a great variety of preceding 
commentators, and difcover extenfive reading, and a labo- 
rious application to the ftudy of the fcriptures. But they are 
mixed with. a variety of obfervations, which the claffical 
reader will probably defpife. For example, the author has 
filled near two pages with the ftory of a pious woman, which, 
he fays, he can relate with certainty... *‘ One morning as fhe 
“was fitting alone in her chamber, at her needle-work, at ten 
e’clock, fuddenly the heard mufic playing over her head, which 
ravifhed ‘all her fenfes to the highett degree, fo that the dropt her 

’ work and fat motionlefs. The mufic Jafted about ten minutes, 
as near as fhe could guefs, and fuddenly ceafed. ‘She related 
this at night to her hufband, in confidence not to divulge ic. 
About four months after, fhe heard moft exaGily the very fame 
again, at the fame hour, (ten o’clock in the morning) fitting as 

“before, (then in herown chamber, at her own houfe); which, 
_as before, fhe told her hufband ; but could give no defcription of 
it, nor make any comparifon ; only that it as far excelled Han- 
dell’s Meffiah; (which fhe had heard when himfelf performed, 
with other the beft hands in Europe) as that oratorio, fo ad- 

-¢ mairably performed, {yrpafied- a biind fiddler in the ftreets.”— 
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About two months afterwards, when fhe lay on her death-bed, 
¢ fhe ftretched out her arms, clafped her hands, and faid, O now 
T thall hear more of that heavenly mufic! and initantly funk 
down on her pillow, and died foon after, at twenty-four years 
of age.’ . 

As we have met with many narratives of this kiod in the me- | 
moirs of pious women, we could with to fee a differtation on the 
fabject by fome curious naturalift, who might enable us to form 
fome judgement of this phenomenon, whether it is really oc- 
cafioned by a band of heavenly minftrels, by a finging in the 
head, the ringing of an empty brain, or the mufic of the {pheres. 


CONTROVERSY. 


A Letter to Soame Jenyns, £/7. occafoned by an Affertion contained 
in bis View of the Internal Evidence of the Chrifiian Religion. 
Small 8vo. 13. 6d. Davies. , 


This writer cenfures Mr. Jenyns for acknowledging, that 
Chriftianity is now altered, corrupted, and defaced. He con- 
fiders this as an injurious conceffion, not founded in truth, and 
therefore endeavours to’ prove, from a great number of-prophe- 
cies, promifes, and declarations, in the Old and New Teftament, 
that the Holy Spirit will always prote&t the church, and never 
fuffer Chriftianity to fall into errors and corruptions. 

Mott of thofe paffages, which the author has produced, efpe- 
cially ftom the Jewifh prophets, are mifapplied ; and might be 
alledged to prove the perpetuity of Judaifm, with as much force 
and propriety, as they are here introduced to demonfirate the in- 
corruptibility of the Chriftian church. 


Remarks on the ancient and prefent State of the Congregational 
Churches of Norfolk and Suffolk. Wi:h fome Strigures on the 
Account given of Churches of this Denomination in gentral, in the 
Eccheficftical Hiflory of the celebrated Mofheim. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Buckland. 


‘The real plan, on which thefe churches appear xow to proceed, 
are the heads of agreement, drawn up and affented to in 1691, 
by. the London minifters, who had been diltinguifhed ‘by the 
different denominations of Prefbyterian and Congregational ; 
and who were from thenceforward, it fhould feem, to be called 
the United Brethren. Anentire coalition did not however take 
place. Other matters were foon the occafion of differences 
among then; and prefbyterian and congregational are now, 
among many, ufed to exprefs fome dottrinal differences, which 
divide diffenting miniffers, to which differences thofe terms. were 
not originally applied; nor do they properly exprefs them. 
They only fignify difference of fentiment, with refpect to 
church government... : 

They who are commonly called prefbyterians in the prefent 
generation feem, he fays, to be diftinguifhed from other dif- 
fenters by the term prefbyterian, merely becaufe they are in 

e : general 
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general the fucceffors of thofe of the middle of the laf century, 
who were for adopting the church government of Scotland, 
The diftinguifhing point, from which the comgregationalifis re- 
ceive their denomination, is, that every congregation is tobe 

overned by itfelf, without depending on afflemblies of elders, 
colleéted from a number of fingle congregations, any otherwife 
than for counfel and advice, 

This writer has printed the above-mentioned heads of agree- 
ment’ at ‘the end of his pamphlet, and pointed out their pro- 
priety, as they ftand diftinguifhed from fome of the arrangements 
of the old congregationalifts, and from fome modern refine- 
ments. 

‘ The alterations, which have been gradually introduced into 
the doctrine anddifcipline of religious fects, while the original 
denominations are’continued, ought to be particularly noted by 
ecclefiaftical writers; otherwife their accounts of different parties 
niuft be imperfeét and erroneous. In this view, the pamphlet 
now before us muft be ufeful to thofe readers, who wifh.to form 
a* proper notion of the focieties, which are the particular ob- 
jects of the author’s enquiry. 


Remarks on Bifbop Hurd’s Charge, d-livered to the Clergy of the 
Diocefe of Lichfield and Coventry, at the Bifbop’s primary Vifi- 
tation in 1775 and1776. And printed at their Requef. laa 
Letter to bis Lordfhip. 8v0. 15s. Johnfon, 


This letter confilts of remarks on the arguments, which the 
bifhop of Lichfield and Coventry has advanced in his charge ta 
the clergy in, his diocefe, in favour of church authority, and 
human {yftems of religious faith and doétrines. : 

- It is intimated by his lordthip, that it is the duty of the clergy 
to preach Jefus Chrift and his.gofpel. This writer repliés : 
* What fhall we fay to the preaching of certain dogmata, about 
which both great and good men are found to differ very widely 
from.each other ; about which no two men may be agreed, and 
Gn which probably the fcriptures may he defignedly obfcure, or 
doubtful, or altogether filent? ... Shall we. hefitate, whether 
we fhall take up.with the figments of human device, in prefe- 
rence to. the infallible word of God, or call that gofpel, which 
is no gofpel?’ &c. 

His lordthip fays, ‘ Schifm is always an evil, and may be a 
crime.’ The author of the letter anfwers:—‘* A wilful diffent 
or divifion from extraneous caufes, without conviction, feconded 
hy a zeal, not according to knowledge, is, in a few.words, my 
~ notion of fchifm, and fuch I) believe to be:the meaning of the 

{criptures.. Under this definition, fchifm not.only may, but 
iia be agrime. But every diffent from any, or all modes of 
aith, from convi¢tion that they are unicriptural, is furely highly 
commendable and praife-worthy in chriftiaas.’ 

_ The author proceeds to examine his lordthip’s notions con- 
cerning public utility, the peace of the church, the hardhhip of 
Sie} ing, the defects of the liturgy, and other points of this 

Inde 6 
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‘This letter, in ftyle and fentiment, bears a great refemblance 

’ go fome of thé ase cations of Dr. Dawfon; but We have not the 
leaft authority to affirm, that it is the production of that learned 


writer. 
MISCELLANEOU SS, 
Anectotes of the Emperor jofeph Il. during bis Refidence in France, 
upon a Vifit to bis Sifter the prefent Queen of France. Tranjflated 
“from the French of the Chevalier Coudtay. Small 8ve. 15. 64. 

Murray, : 

‘The tranflator, in an advertifement prefixed to this work, 
informs us that it was expected with eagernefs, and received 
with pleafure,. by people of the firt.rank in Paris. ‘ What ren- 
dered thefe anecdotes,’ fays he, ‘ particularly interefting to the 
inhabitants of that metropolis, was their acquaintance with the 
character of the gent perfonage to whom they relate ; nor were 
they ignorant of the integrity and honour of the Chevalier de 
Coudray who undertook to be his hiftorian. He was at the 
utmoft pains to find out the truth; and there are perhaps few 
accounts of princes, written during their own life time, as 
much to be depended upon as that of the prefent emperor.’ ’ 
Fhe truth of thefe obfervations appears from the anecdotes 
themfelves, which are tratiflated with {pirit, and which exhibit 
the true cliaraCte? Of this huiiahe dnd beneficent prince — The - 
chevalier de Coudray alfo takes notice’ of the compliments 
paid the empetor, by the Fretich poets, during his refidence 
among them-+- As a fpecimen of the performance, we hall 
infert an ode, entitled "The Eagle feeking Jupiter.’ | 

* King of birds! whom doeft thou feek? King of birds! why 
art thou anéafy and afflifted? Where goes the faithful minifter 
of Jopiter? Where then does he go? Why, with an uncertain 
fight, does he float over the kingdot of lilies, where we have 
never before beheld Him ? Art thou banifhed from Olympus, thy 
ordinaty abode? I fee no longer in thy talons the {parkling 
thunderbolt; thy wings which formerly cleaved the clouds, now 
hunibly gfazt the ground; thy:eye which ufed to fix the 
dazzling difk of the fin, is now melancholy and dejetted. 
King of birds! whom doeft thou feck? King of birds! why art 
thou uneafy and affifted? 2 

«I feek Jupiter, and jupiter elades my fearch; concealing his 
divioity, he has directed his Réps towards thefe climates, and, 
under the figure of a mortal, vifits thé happy empire of lilies, 
which a young qaeen, beautecus as the rofe, embellithes with 
het charms fee Jupiter, and jupiter eludes nity fearch. - 

* King’ of birds! be confoled; I have difcovered thy mater 
in fpite of thé veil which concéals him. ©A ftranger has ap- 
peared amongft us, ‘without pompor attendance ; his appearancé’ 
announces nothing more thai mortal; his drefs is fimple; his 
chariot is modeft; his table is fragal ; he hides himfelf from the 
admiration and ‘applavfes of the people, but he has the benefi- 
Gsiice and majefy of # god¥es——-He is a god.~King of ger 
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be confoled; I have difeovered thy mafter in fpite of the véil 
which conceals him. ; 

‘ [have feen him view our battalions with attentive eyes, 
and obferve with pleafure our harmlefs battles ; I believed him 
to’ be Mars ; I have feen him feated in the midft of our mufés, 
and liftening with delight to their harmonious concerts; I be- 
lieved him to be Apollo.—I was deceived; it is Jupiter him- 
felf ;" Mars loves not thé mufés; Apollo delights not in battle— 
King of birds! be confoled, in fpite of the veil which conceals 
him, I have difcovered thy mafter.’ ' 


A modern Syfiem of Natural Hiffory. Containing aceurate Di- 
Jeriptions, and faithful Hiftories of Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals. Illuftrated with Copper-plates, accurately drawn from 
Native. By the revs Samuel Ward. 12 wols, /wall tamee 
th 4s. Newbery, the Corner of St. Paul’s Charéh-yard. 
This fittle work mrakes its appearance. with peculiar pro-~ 

priety, at a time when the ftudy of natural hiftory is fo much the 

object of general attention, and when the pens of feveral diftin- 
giifhed foreigners have been lately employed in enameérating the 
produétions of various countries. Mr. Ward, in the profecation 
of his plan has, for the moft part, adopted the arrangement of 
the learned Mr. Ray ; but where later difcoveries have illuftrated 
the Iabours of that great nataralift, or fhewn his deficiencies, 
the compilér of the prefent compendium has judicioufly followed 
the methods of Mr. Pennant, and of Monf. Briffon, whole abi- 
lities as a fyftematic writer, though not fufficiently known in this 
country, have produced himi the higheft reputation asa natural 
hiftorian upon the continent. : | 

The foar fir volumes of this laudable attempt to facilitate a 
knowledge of the animal, vegetable, and mineral world, contain 

a defcription of quadrupedes. In the f/id, fxth, Seventh, po 

eighth yolutnes is deferibed the ornithology; or hiftory of birds. 

The account of fifhes engrofies the ninth, tenth, and elewenth yore 

lumes; and the ¢ewe/fib contains a concife explanation of the pro- 

perties of earths, wattrs, minerals, and vegetables. This com< 

-pilation, upon the whole, is executed with judgement and in- 

duftry, The plates are nimerous, and well engraved ; and the 

work is not only calculated for the improvement of younger 
minds, but may, from its portable fize, and moderate price, be 
perufed with advantage by fuch readers, as have neither leifare 


to confult, or ability to purchafe, larger or more extenfive vo- 
Womes. . ; 


Lhe Hifory of Edward Prine of Wales, commonly termed the Black 


Prince. 8v0. 5s. Bew. 


An anonymous production, written rather in the manner of a 
novel, than of genuine hiftory, and not more confpicuous for 


the appatent neglect of enquiry, than defective in elegance of 
fyle, =” 
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The Life of Robert Lord Clive, Baron:Plafley. By Charles Car- 
racioli. 4 vols. Svo. 11, 25. Bell.: . 


 . An invidious production, calculated to traduce the memory of 
lord Clive, by allegations inconfiftent with probability, and af- 
fertions no lefs unauthenticated, than apparently repugnant to 
truth. . Be | 


4 brief Defeription of the Cities of London and Weftminfter, &e- 
“Yo which are added fome proper Cautions to the Merchants, Tradef- 
“-gnen, &c. By Sir John Fielding. t2mo. 3s. Wilkie. 


“An artifice to introduce to the public a {fuppofititious pam- 
phiet under'the name of fir-John Fielding, by accompanying it 
with his Cautions, Ate: Sli 


A Letter to Mef: Fletcher, and’Peachs on. their Negaciation with 
Dr. Dodd; which has’ unbappily deprived Society of a valuable 
Member, and a ufeful Minifter of the Go/pel. 4to. 18, Kearfley. 

’ The frivologs. fentiments,of an injudicious, inconfiftent, and 

puerile apologift, whofe profeffed admiration of the abilities of 

Le unfortunate Dr. Dodd, affords fufficient evidence of the weak- 

mefs at leaft of his own difcernment, ) 


An Inquiry into Fads, and Obfervations thereon. Hambly fubmitted 
to the Candid Examiner into the Principles of a Bill'intended to 

- be offered to Parliament, for the Prefervation of the Great Level 
of the. Fens;:and the Navigation through the fame, bya Tax on 
the Lands; ‘and a Toll on the Navigation. 8v0. 1s. Owens 


* This Inquiry relates to the principles of a bill intended to be 
brought into parliament, for the prefervation of the great level 
of the feng, and the navigation through them. The avthor ap- 


pears tobe well informed with refpect to the fubject, of which he 
delivers a clear account. 


A Treatife on the Charade, Tranflated from the French, 410. ts 
- ’ -» Davies, 


~The fubje€t of this Treatife is a frivolous fpecies of writing, 
lately imported from France, and which we hope, from the 

eneral good fenfe of the Britith nation, will never be eftablifhed 
amongft us, ; | 
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Erratum:.in the Review for July, p, 68, line 23. for fecun ri 
read fecandi, 


